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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE ANCIENT BOBBIO CATALOGUE 


As is well known, the majority of the Bobbio MSS were removed to 
Milan and Rome early in the seventeenth century,’ but a considerable 
number remained in the monastery, and among these Muratori, on the 
occasion of his visit in 1714, discovered the Catalogue, which, notwith- 
standing the loss of the beginning and several illegible passages, is 
nevertheless one of the most interesting and important of the medieval 
catalogues in existence.’ Muratori attributed the manuscript, or fragment 
of a manuscript, from which he printed it to the tenth century.* It was 
possibly one of the ‘ 21 fragmens d’antiques mss.’ sold, along with many 
entire codices, charters, and printed books,‘ for the trifling sum of 
53 francs, by order of the French administration of the ‘ Département 


1 For the history of the Bobbio MSS cf. E. Martin (Bobbio: lombre d’un grand 
nom in Mémoires de P Acad. de Stanislas, 6° série, t. iii 1906 pp. 260-329); C. 
Cipolla (Codici Bobbiesi della Biblioteca Nazionale di Torino i 1907 pp. 7 sqq., and in 
Rivista storica benedettina iii 1908 pp. 561-580); L. Gramatica (in La Scuola 
Cattolica, 6* serie, t. ii 1923 pp. 533-549); and De Marinis (Enciclopedia Italiana 
t. vii 1930, art. Bobbio). 

2 Neither Muratori (Antiquitates Italicae iii, 1740), nor Becker (Catalogi Biblio- 
thecarum Antiqui, 1885, no. 32), has contributed to the elucidation of the text, 
but the latter has conveniently numbered the entries. A number of the volumes 
included in the Catalogue are still in existence and a list of these has been drawn 
up by Gottlieb (Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen iv, 1887, pp. 447-458). This list is 
neither complete nor always accurate. Inadequate also is the survey of the con- 
tents made by Manitius (Neues Archiv xxxii, 1907, pp. 654-694). Many interesting 
items have been overlooked by him—doubtless because the Index to Becker’s book 
is incomplete, 

8 Loe. cit. iii col. 818, ‘ Catalogus vetustissimus . . . corrosus ac decurtatus. Ego 
qualem inveni in eadem Bibliotheca [Bobiensis Monasterii] descripsi . . . Index 
decimo, ut videtur, saeculo exaratus’, The text, as far as Muratori could read it, 
is printed on cols, 817-823, and reprinted by Becker (/oc. cit. no. 32 pp. 64-73). 
We cannot now estimate how much is missing at the beginning. Modern palaeo- 
graphers with the help of ultra-violet rays would doubtless have filled up many of 
the gaps in Muratori’s text. 

* Ratti Le Ultime Vicende della Biblioteca e dell’ Archivio di S. Colombano di Bobbio 
Milano 1901 pp. 17, 19; Cipolla Codici Bobbiesi i p. 8. 
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de Marengo’, on the r8th of May 1803. Most of these manuscripts and 
charters turned up subsequently at Turin,’ but our fragment has unfor- 
tunately vanished.? Muratori’s date was disputed by Gottlieb on the 
ground that several of the manuscripts included in the Catalogue, and 
which are still extant, are to be assigned to the eleventh century. For 
this reason the Catalogue and the various donors of manuscripts men- 
tioned in it—Dungalus, Benedictus, Adalbertus, Theodorus, Petrus, 
Boniprandus, Smaragdus, Fulgentius—must also be assigned to that 
century.° 


Despite the fact that Gottlieb’s view has been accepted by Traube,* 
Manitius,® and others, I am unable to share it for several reasons. 
Firstly, the Catalogue includes, apparently, no author or writing of later 
date than the middle of the ninth century.’ Surely a library of the 
importance of that of Bobbio must have received the more widely read 
items of the literature of the later ninth and of the tenth century which 
would have been duly registered in an eleventh-century index. 

Secondly, the statement that some of the surviving manuscripts of the 
Catalogue are of ‘saec. xi’ is not convincing. In the case of many 
of these Bobbio volumes the dates cited are frequently those originally 
assigned by Reifferscheid, whose datings are not always trustworthy,’ 


1 Some of the charters are in the collection of Prince Doria Pamphili at Rome 
(cf. Micheli in Archivio storico per le Province Parmensi, N.S., xxiii 1923 pp. 371-398). 
Fresh light is desirable on the mysterious transactions by which Amedeo Peyron 
and the Sardinian Government were enabled to secure the Bobbio collection for 
Turin (cf. Cipolla Rivista storica benedettina iii 1908 pp. 561-580). We know from 
a document printed by Ratti (/oc. cit.) that at the sale in 1803 the entire collection 
was purchased by a certain ‘citoyen Buthler’. This personage has been shown 
by Cipolla (/oc. cit. pp. 572-573) to have been an Irish medical man, Edward 
Butler, who took his degree at the University of Pavia and resided at Stradella. 
In 1816 he received a public honour from Bobbio. We have, so far, no informa- 
tion as to why and how he disposed of his purchase, but it is quite possible that 
but for the expenditure of fifty-three francs by this obscure Irish physician a con- 
siderable number of the Bobbio MSS and charters would have been irretrievably lost. 

2 It was seen at Bobbio in 1722 by Giovanni Antonio Cantelli (cf. Cipolla Joc, cit. 
P. 572). 

8 Gottlieb Centralblatt iv p. 443. 

* Abhi. der k. b. Akad., philos.-philol. Kil. xix, Minchen 1891 p. 336. 

5 Geschichte der lat. Lit. des Mittelalters i 1911 p. 374. 

® The latest writers mentioned are Smaragdus, Claudius of Turin, Halitgarius of 
Cambrai, Dungalus, Clemens, Einhard, and lastly Hrabanus Maurus (+856). 

7 Gottlieb himself notes (p. 443) that the dates given by Peyron, Bethmann, and 
Reifferscheid are frequently at variance. The latter was even capable of assign- 
ing the ninth-century Vatican MS (Reg. 1260) of the Cosmography of Aethicus to 
the twelfth century (cf. my note in Hermathena xix 1920 p. 139). For other 
examples of Reifferscheid’s modernizing tendency cf. Wilmart Bull. d'ancienne 
litt. et d archéologie chrétiewnes iv, 1914, p. 176 n. 
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and Gottlieb’s dates are, moreover, sometimes at variance with those 
given by other workers.’ 

The following list, which might be easily extended, will suffice to 
shew the uncertainty at present existing in the dating of many of these 
Bobbio volumes ?:—Ambros. A. 135 inf. s. ix/x (Reifferscheid, Gottlieb), 
s. ix in. (Mor); B. 31 sup. s. x (R, G), ‘not later than saec. ix in.’ 
(Lindsay); B. roz sup. s. x (Seebass, p. 72), s. x/xi (Seebass, p. 64), 
s. xi (Traube),* s. ix (Hartel *); C. 74 sup. s. x (R, G), s. ix (Hartel ®); 
C. 73 inf. s. vii (R), s. viii (Ceriani®); C. ros inf. s. vii/viii (R), s. vi 
(Cipolla), c. 7oo (Lindsay); D. 36 sup., first two quaternions, s. x 
(R, G), s. ix (Bergman’); E. 26 inf. s. xi (Seebass), s. x (Cipolla) ; 
F. 60 sup. s. vili/ix (R), s. viii (Lindsay) ; F. 84 sup. s. viii (R), s. vii/viii 
(Cipolla) ; G. 58 sup. s. x/xi (R,G), s. xii (Mor) ; H. 150 inf. s. ix/x (R), 
‘c. 810’ (Lindsay), s. ix in. (Strecker *); I. 1 sup. s. x (R, G), s. ix 
(Lindsay) ; I. 6 sup. s. x/xi (R, G), s. viii/ix (Lindsay) ; L. 22 sup. s. x 
(Seebass), s. x in. (Sabbadini*); L. 99 sup. s. viii/ix (R), ‘ saec. viii 
med.’ (Lindsay); M. 67 sup. s. x/xi (R, G), s. xii (Peyron) ; S. 33 sup. 
s. x (R, G), s. ix (Maasen). Vat. lat. 5763 s. viii/ix (G), s. viii in. 
(Lindsay). Turin F. iv 12 s. x ex. (Bethmann”), s. xi (Gorresio, 
Ottino™); F. iv 25 s. x/xi (R), s. x (Knoell,’* Ottino); F. iv 26 s, x 
(Bethmann, Ottino), s. xi (Gorresio) ; G. v 15 s. vii (R), s. vi (Ottino). 
Escorial Q. ii 15 s. x (G, Cipolla), s. xi (Diimmler *). 

The dating of- manuscripts in insular script is well known to be a 
matter of great difficulty. I have not, therefore, included in the above 
list a number of Bobbio MSS and fragments written in Irish hands, 
concerning which palaeographers are not in agreement, but something 
may here be said of Ambros. C. gor inf., a manuscript valuable 


1 It is highly desirable that some expert should make a systematic study of the 
extant Bobbio MSS (about 180), with a view to fixing as closely as possible their 
dates and palaeographical characteristics. The charters have already been admir- 
ably illustrated and edited by Cipolla in his posthumous Codice diplomatico del 
monastero di S. Colombano di Bobbio 3 vols. 1918. 

2 Authorities cited: Reifferscheid Bibl. Patrum. Lat. Italica, 2 vols, 1865-1871 ; 
Gottlieb (Centralblatt iv 1887 442-463) ; Seebass (ibid. xiii 1896 pp. 1 sqq., 57 sqq.) ; 
Lindsay (ibid. xxvi 1909 pp. 293-306, and Notae Latinae 1915 pp. 464-465, 469, 
479); Cipolla (Codice diplomatico i 1918 pp. 116, 254, 268, 378); Mor (Bobbio, 
Pavia &c. 1925 pp. 55, 67). 

5 Loc. cit. supra p. 336. 

* Paulini Opera ii 1894 p. xxxi. 5 Ibid. p. xxiii. 

®° Cf. Eugippit Opera ed. Knoell 1885 i p. x. 

” Prudentii Carmina 1926 p. xxxi. 

8 Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae iv 1914 p. 669. 

® Studi italiani di filologia classica xi 1903 p. 166. 10 Cf. Gottlieb p. 453. 

” I codici bobbiesi nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Torino 1899 p. 29. 

® Eugippit Opera ii 1886 p. ii. 13 Neues Archiv v 1880 p. 622. 

Z2 
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especially for the large number of old-Irish glosses which it contains, 
Lindsay,’ Morin,? and Devreesse * assign it to saec. viii, but they ignore 
the opinion of Kenyon, accepted by Stokes and Strachan,‘ who placed 
it in ‘the middle of the ninth century or even a little later’, and Stokes 
and Strachan assert that for linguistic reasons the eighth century is 
improbable.’ Ceriani had dated the text end of saec. viii or early 
saec. ix and the glosses about half a century later, but the two eminent 
Celticists just mentioned state*® that the glosses are contemporaneous 
with the text. In a recent study’ of this manuscript Dom Morin has 
advanced the following suggestions * :— 

‘Il sera indispensable de donner d’abord une description, plus 
détaillée qu’on ne I’a fait jusqu’ici, de ce ms. énigmatique et de son 
contenu ... Le ms. débute par un feuillet détaché . . . I] contient un 
potme en langue gaélique .. . Chose inexplicable: il ne semble pas 
qu’aucun philologue ait accordé la moindre attention & ce produit 
antique de la littérature celtique*®; Ascoli... ne fait nulle part mention 
de l’existence de ce potme. Je le déplore ...d’abord parce que la 
teneur de la piéce efit peut-étre aidé & percer le mystére qui plane 
sur l’origine du Commentaire,"® puis parce que |’écriture commence a 
devenir presque illisible.’ 

What is deplorable in this pronouncement is that Dom Morin should 
have brought these charges against Celtic scholars in general, and 
against Ascoli in particular, without having made himself acquainted 
with the facts, which he might have learned from a glance at Dom 
Gougaud’s Chrétientés celtiques," or indeed from some of the publications 
to which he himself refers. The manuscript had been accurately described 
twenty-five years before the publication of Dom Morin’s article, in the 
monumental Zhesaurus palaeohibernicus of Messrs Stokes and Strachan," 
consultation of which is absolutely essential to all who would deal with 
the contents of old-Irish manuscripts. As for the ‘wo Irish poems (not 
one as believed by Morin) on f. 1 a of the codex, they were not included 

1 Early Irish Minuscule Script 1910 p. 70; Notae Latinae 1915 p. 464. 

2 Revue bénédictine xxxviii 1926 p. 169. 

8 Revue biblique xxxvii 1928 pp. 353-354- 

* Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus i 1901 p. xv. At the suggestion of the present 
writer, a complete photographic reproduction of this valuable codex has been pre- 
pared and deposited in the Royal Irish Academy. 

5 Loc. cit. p. xv. 6 Ibid. p. xv n. 

7 Rev, bénédictine xxxviii 1926 pp. 164-177. 

8 Ibid. pp. 167-168. 

® The subject had been discussed by Nigra in ‘the article which Dom Morin 
actually cites on p. 165 of his paper ! 

10 The Commentary on the Psalms contained in the manuscript. 

1 Paris Ig11 p. 258. 

12 Vol. i 1901 pp. xiv-xvi. 
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by Ascoli in his publication of the Irish glosses, as they had been 
previously edited several times.'’ Had Dom Morin consulted the edition 
with English translation furnished by Stokes and Strachan,’ he would 
have realized that these poems throw no light whatever either on the 
origin of the Commentary or on the date of the codex. It is just 
possible, however, that some inference as to the date might be drawn 
from the mention in the Irish glosses * of two commentators, Mail- 
gaimrid* and Coirbre,® the former being perhaps the ‘ Mailgaimrid 
scriba optimus et ancorita abbas Bennchair’ who died in 838.° 

This manuscript was once believed to contain a Commentary on the 
Psalms compiled by Columbanus. The author’s name nowhere appears 
in the text or marginalia, and was inferred from the fact that in the 
Bobbio Catalogue we have an entry” ‘Libros sancti Columbani in 
psalmos ii’, and our manuscript was assumed to be one of the copies 
thus recorded. This is obviously improbable, for the exemplars that 
passed under the eyes of the ninth-century Bobbio cataloguer must 
have been inscribed with the name of Columbanus. Our manuscript, 
if it does figure in the Catalogue, is to be sought for among the 
following items : (ed. Becker, no. 57) ‘librum super psalmos’; (283-288) 
‘libros breviter expositos in psalmis vi’; (621) ‘de psalmis lib. i’; 
(627) ‘de psalmis librum i’; (637) ‘de expositione psalmorum librum i’. 

The true nature of the Ambrosian Commentary has been ascertained 
thanks to the labours of G. Mercati,* H. Lietzmann,’ A. Vaccari,’® and 
R. Devreesse."" The first portion ™ (ff. 4 a-394 of the manuscript) com- 
prises a fairly close rendering of extensive fragments of the Greek 
Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia. This translation was probably 
made in the fifth century: The remainder of the codex (ff. 39 6-146 a) 
preserves a Latin work compiled by a Pelagian, very probably Julianus 
of Aeclanum, in which Theodore is only very meagrely represented. 
The original or originals, from which the ninth-century Bobbio scribes 


1 e.g. in the two editions of the Grammiatica Celtica of Zeuss (1853 and 1871). 

2 Loe. cit. ii 1903 pp. 291-292. 

8 Printed with an English translation in Thes. Pal. i pp. 7+483 ; cf. also pp. xvi- 
xxi, The edition includes the glosses on ff. 2-3, which Morin (/oc. cit. p. 169 
believed to be unpublished. 

4 Cf. Thes. Pal. i pp. 137, 185, 233, 285. 

5 Ibid. pp. 233, 318. ® Jbid. pp. xvi, xviii. 

7 Becker Catalogi, 32, nos. 216-217. 

8 Atti della r. accad. di Torino xxx: 1896 pp. 668-676. 

® Siteungsber. der k. preuss, Akad. Berlin 1902 i p. 340. 

10 Civilta cattolica 1916 i pp. 578-593; Biblica iv 1923 pp. 337-353- 

" Revue Biblique xxxvii 1928 pp. 340-366; xxxviii 1929 pp. 35-62; Xxxix 1930 
no. 3. 

#2 With which goes the Turin fragment, F iv 1 (nos, 5, 6) ff. 1-14. 
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copied the surviving volume, belonged probably to the library of Cassio- 
dorus at Vivarium, which, if we accept the very plausible theory put 
forward by R. Beer,’ migrated subsequently in part to Bobbio. 

Ascoli’s transcript* of ff. 14-146 of the codex has enabled me to 
make some study of the vocabulary of the two works. A complete 
investigation of both texts, including the still unpublished portions of 
the first,® will yield a not inconsiderable addition of words and instances 
to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. Thus, in the second text, ascribed 
to Julianus of Aeclanum, in a few pages I have noted the following 
new words‘: augenter (p. 545), acceptabilitas (552, 603), conexitio 
(557), adservatrix (564), adfliguus (573), fascecola (601); and the 
following instances of yery rare ones: desolatorius (554), dellatorius 
(555), commodatio (556), dispectio (558), conlatrix (562), foetosus (598), 
belliciosus (602). 

As already pointed out, the Commentary of the disciple of Pelagius, 
Julianus of Aeclanum,° near Benevento, who lived ¢. 385-454, occupies 
ff. 39 6-146 a of the Milan codex, and extends from Ps. xvi r2 to the 
end. The beginning is thus irremediably lost. What remains can be 
studied in the careful reproduction of Ascoli.* 

It seems probable that it was at Bobbio that the Irish scribes and 
commentators of the eighth and ninth centuries first came into contact 
with the Pelagian writings, copies of which had penetrated thither from 
the library of Cassiodorus. 

That Ambros. C. 301 inf. was transcribed at Bobbio is now generally 
admitted by palaeographers,’ and the treatises contained in it have no 
connexion—beyond a merely scribal one—with Ireland. 

To return now to the Bobbio Catalogue. It seems to me, therefore, 
that no reasonable objection can be raised to the acceptance of Mura- 


1 Monumenta Palaeographica Vindobonensia ii 1913 pp. 15-26; cf. also Wein- 
berger in Miscellanea Ehrle iv 1924 pp. 75-88. 

2 Archivio glottologico italiano v 1878-1889 pp. 1-610. 

8 Ascoli did not reproduce the text contained on ff. 4-13 5, as it is not accom- 
panied by Irish glosses. The Turin fragment remains also unpublished. 

* Corrupt readings on the part of the scribe are: interpullutu (573), retulare, 
elatilati (597), cynirem (603). Similar errors occur in the translation of Theodore, 
e.g. conrapsit (10), inflectire (18), partionale (19, correctly portionale p. 604). An 
edition of the unpublished part of this translation is desirable. 

5 On whom see Jilicher in Pauly-Wissowa, Bd. X, 1917 cols. 19-22 ; and Kriiger 
ap. Schanz Gesch. der rim, Litt, iv 2 1920 pp. 507-510. 

§ Loc. cit. pp. 134-610. Vaccari (Civilta cattolica 1916 i pp. 583-585) notes strong 
resemblances between the language of our Commentary and that of certain works 
ef Julianus. 


7 Lindsay (Zentralblatt xxvi 1909 p. 302; Notae Latinae p. 464; Proc. R. Irish 
Academy xxxiii, Section C, 1916 p. 397). 
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tori’s estimate of the date of his manuscript as tenth century.’ The 
following entry * seems to shew that the compiler had before him an 
earlier list: ‘Expositio in Somnio Scipionis et Boetii de Musica... 
quas non reperimus.’ On the whole, I am inclined to see in Muratori’s 
document a tenth-century copy of an index drawn up in the second 
half of the ninth century,*® probably between the years 862 and 896. 
The former date is furnished by an interesting entry in the ninth- 
century Vatican MS Lat. 5775, which is no doubt identical with the 
‘Librum Expositionis Claudii Episcopi Taurinensis in Epistola ad 
Corinthios’* of the Catalogue. This entry, printed by Cipolla,’ records 
that the manuscript was written by order of Theodulfus, bishop of 
Tortona, and presented by him to Bobbio in 862. The second date, 
896, I deduce from the following fact. We possess at least six manu- 
scripts from Bobbio *°—not merely two as stated by Gottlieb ’—bearing 
notes recording their donation by Agilulfus, whom I have no hesitation 
in identifying with the Agilulfus given by Cipolla* as abbot of Bobbio 
from 883 to 896. Gottlieb® expressed surprise that this donation 
should not figure in the Catalogue, but the reason is obviously that the 
latter was drawn up before 896 when the books were inherited.'° 
Granted this date, it follows that the various personages named in 
the Catalogue as donors of manuscripts, and assigned by Gottlieb, 


1 This date is accepted by Martin (Bobdio p. 288), by Cipolla (Codici Bobbiesi 
Pp. 7, 13-14), and by Carlo Guido Mor (Bobbio, Pavia e gli ‘ Excerpta Bobiensia’ in 
Contributi alla storia dell Universita di Pavia 1925 pp. 58-60). 

* Muratori, col. 823; Becker, no. 615. 

8 It is not improbable that the first list of the Bobbio MSS was compiled by order 
of Wala, abbot from about 833 to 835. We have an interesting document issued 
by him in which he makes a distinction between the duties of the Librarian and 
those of the Keeper of the Charters: ‘ Bibliothecarius omnium librorum curam habeat, 
lectionum atque scriptorum. Custos cartarum omnia prevideat monasterii moni- 
menta’ (Cipolla Codice diplomatico del monastero di S. Colombano di Bobbio i 1918 
p. 140; Mor Joc. cit. p. 55; Gramatica in La Scuola Cattolica, serie vi, t. ii 1923 pp. 
533-530). The following entry in the Catalogue (no. 355) might perhaps afford 
some precise indication of date: ‘Librum collectaneum iin quo diversa habentur 
opuscula de fratre Dominico quem ipsi prestitimus.’ I have not been able to 
identify this frater Dominicus. 

* Muratori, col. 819; Becker no. 255. 

5 Codice diplomatico del monastero di S. Colombano di Bobbio i 1918 pp. 182-184. 
For a facsimile of the entry see Ehrle and Liebaert Specimina cod. lat. Vat. 1912 
tab. 31 and p. xxiii. 

® These are Vat. Lat. 5749, 5754, 5755; Ambros. M. 67 sup. and S, 33 sup., and 
Turin F. i 6. 

7 Loc. cit. p. 443. 8 Cod. diplom. i p. 28. 

® Loe. cit. p. 443. 

10 They may, indeed, have been given between 883 and 896. 
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Traube, and others to the eleventh century, cannot have lived later than 
the ninth." , 
If it be true that some of the surviving Bobbio MSS which agree 
in contents with entries in the Catalogue are really of the tenth or even 
the eleventh century, then we must conclude that they are not the 
originals, but later copies made in the Bobbio scriptorium.’ In a future 
communication dealing with ‘ Dungalus praecipuus Scottorum ’, teacher 
at Pavia in 825 and one of the donors of books mentioned in the 
Catalogue, I hope to shew evidence of the recopying of an entire 
volume. That in some cases the notes recording the donors’ names in 
the early volumes should also have been copied would not be unnatural.’ 
A well-known example of the recopying of scribal subscriptions is the 
colophon of the famous Book of Durrow.* 
M. Esposito. 


THE REGULAE VETERIS ET NOVI TESTAMENTI 
OF MATE] Z JANOVA 
Up to the War all that we knew in England about Bohemia and the 


Hussite movement came through German historians, who were not only 
often ill-informed, but often biassed by anti-Slavonic prejudice. From 


them we learnt to believe that the Bohemian Reformation was imported 
bodily from England about 1400 and that Hus was a mere echo of 
Wyclif. But the patriotic labours of the Cechs of the Bohemian 
Renascence, of Palacky, Tomek, Lutzow, Novotny, and a host of others, 
have shewn us that Church reform was a living issue in Bohemia 
fifty years before Hus appeared, long before Wyclif began a parallel 
movement in England. We now know that Hus united in himself two 


1 Dungalus alone of these benefactors is otherwise known. As for Benedictus, 
Adalbertus, Theodorus, Petrus, Boniprandus, Smaragdus, and Fulgentius, I have 
not succeeded in identifying them with any of the personages mentioned in the 
Bobbio documents so admirably edited by Cipolla (Codice Diplomatico i 1918). 

2 That considerable activity was being displayed in recopying or replacing effaced 
or missing portions of early manuscripts is evident from the following instances: 
Ambros, B. 159 sup., saec. viii, first pages supplied in a hand of s. x/xi; Ambros. 
D. 36 sup., s. vii, first two quaternions in a hand of s. ix; Ambros. I. 89 sup., 
saec. x, numerous folios in hands of ss. xii and xv ; Ambros. S. 33 sup., s. ix, some 
folios in hands of ss. xi and xii; Ambros. C. 105 inf., c. 700, portion recopied in a 
hand of s. viii/ix. 

$ An instance of this recopying of a scribal note is afforded by a twelfth-century 
MS now at Pisa (Convent of St Catherine, MS no. 49), in which we find a note 
stating that the book belonged to Hrabanus Maurus and his disciple Walahfrid. 

* Lindsay (Proc. R. Irish Academy, xxxiii, Section C, 1916, pp. 403-407). 
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different streams of thought, one Bohemian, patriotic, homiletic, and 
moralist, the other foreign, ecclesiastical, and Wycliffite. We no longer 
judge him solely by his Latin De Zcc/esia, with its long citations of 
Wyclif, but also by his Cech treatise On Simony and by his Cech 
sermons and letters. 

Such men as Jan Milfé, ascetic moralist and preacher, Vojtéch Rahkiv 
(Adalbertus Ranconis), subtle scholar, reformer, and _ intellectualist, 
Thomas of Stitny, the pessimistic layman reformer who wrote pious 
educational books on Christian doctrine, all these and many others are 
important in the European and Bohemian Reform Movements of the 
fourteenth century. But of the Bohemian predecessors of Hus none is 
more typical, none more powerful and thorough, than Matéj z Janova 
(Matthias de Janov), scholar, preacher, and writer, who in his Auées of 
the Old and New Testament summed up the whole work of the 
Bohemian reformers. He is not only a European scholar ranking with 
Gerson and Clemangis, but also a typical Bohemian in his outlook and 
ideals. Hus was imbued with the spirit of the Regu/ae, even though 
we have at present no evidence that he quoted its words; and the 
immediate successors of Hus, especially Jacobellus of Stiibro and his 
fellow Utraquists, were undoubtedly inspired by the zealous labours 
of Matéj. 

Matéj z Janova was born in the district of Tabor in Bohemia about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. He studied in one of the schools 
of Prague (not at the University) for a year or two about 1370, at the 
time when Milié was beginning to voice the religious discontent of 
the Bohemian nation. From about 1372 to 1381 he was a member 
of the University of Paris, where he learnt his scholarship, developed 
his mysticism on a basis of modified Realism, and acquired those 
distinctions and qualities which earned him the title of ‘ Magister 
Parisiensis’. In 1381 he returned to Prague by way of Rome; in 
Prague he lived as a pluralist, but in some poverty; he became 
a member of the University, but won renown chiefly as a preacher 
against ecclesiastical abuses. He was forced to recant certain erroneous 
opinions in 1389,' and deprived of his right of preaching for three 
years. It was largely in this period of enforced inactivity that he set 
himself to write his life’s work, the Regulae Veteris et Novi Testament. 
He retired from public life in 1392 and died in 1394. 

The first volume of the Regudae was published in 1908, admirably 
edited by Vlastimil Kybal. He also published volumes ii, iii, and iv, 
in 1909, 1911, and 1913, but his labours were interrupted by the 
war. He was subsequently collating the manuscripts for the fifth 
volume when he was sent as minister of the Czecho-Slovak Republic to 

1 Hofler Concilia Pragensia, Sub anno 1389. 
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Brazil. The work of collation was completed, the introduction was 
written (unlike the introduction to the earlier volumes it is written in 
Cech, followed by a brief paraphrase in Latin) and the volume prepared 
for the press by Dr O. OdloZilik. It appeared in 1926. The sixth 
and last volume still awaits publication. 

The text is admirably edited, with a carefully prepared apparatus 
criticus. The editors have expended much energy on tracing Matéj’s 
innumerable references. It is characteristic of him that he is per- 
petually quoting from the Vulgate, to which there are many thousands 
of references, often from memory, and sometimes inaccurately and 
vaguely, and with additions of his own,’ thereby making the editors’ 
task extremely laborious. There is also prefixed to the text a very 
useful ‘Conspectus Argumenti’, and appended thereto a valuable 
‘Index Rerum’. This volume, like its predecessors, is a monument of 
the editor’s art, painstaking, efficient, and serviceable, for which the 
gratitude of students of the Pre-Reformation is due to both Dr Kybal 
and Dr OdloZilik; it is also a sample of the scholarly labours of the 
present-day school of Cech historians, who are for the first time 
revealing the real nature of that Bohemian Reformation which has 
hitherto been known only through the medium of German scholars. 

The whole of the Regu/ae is one of the most important of that series 
of documents which prepared the way for Hus and his Bohemian 
followers, but it also stands as a monument of the universal desire for 
reform which touched Europe as a whole; but it is only the Fourth 
Book of the Regudae (volume v of this edition), with which we are 
concerned here. It deals exclusively with the thirteenth of the ‘ Rules’, 
and is entitled ‘De Corpore Christi’, or ‘The question whether it is 
lawful for each and every Christian to eat daily and sacramentally the 
Communion, that is, the body and blood of Christ’. In the preceding 
four books there is much that is common to the contemporary reform 
writers of France, Italy, England, and Germany, and in the discussion 
in those books of such questions as Hypocrisy, Antichrist, the Unity 
of the Church, Matéj appears as one of the cosmopolitan reformers, 
whose inspiration is largely Parisian. But in this discussion in the 
Fourth Book of the lawfulness of daily communion of the laity, he steps 
out of the universal movement and takes his stand as one of the 
leaders of the more narrowly national Reform movement of Bohemia. 
For the whole thesis of this book is that the encouragement of the love 
and enjoyment of the Eucharist by the laity is the sole means whereby 
the ‘abomination of desolation’ may be destroyed. While the French 
Reformers looked to a General Council as the remedy, and while the 


1 For example, he often quotes the Lord’s Prayer thus :—‘ Pater noster, .. 
panem nostrum supersubstancialem da nobis hodie’. V. Reg. v 136. 
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English Reformers were working in a direction contrary to sacra- 
mentalism, Matéj takes the peculiarly Bohemian standpoint that moral 
corruption and religious apathy can only be cured by kindling a real 
devotion to Christ through participation in the miraculous and sacra- 
mental benefits of the Eucharist. He saw clearly that administrative 
reforms would not remedy spiritual barrenness, and that the inefficiency 
in practice of the doctrine of salvation by works could only be remedied 
by a new gift of grace, and it is peculiar to the Bohemian movement 
that this grace was not sought by a purely spiritual perdvoe such as 
was to become the mof#if of later Protestantism, but in a sacramental 
regeneration mediated solely through the Eucharist. This deviation 
from the normal course of theological developement in Europe was 
primarily due to the Slavonic character of the Cechs, which was 
essentially mystical. There were of course other contributory factors— 
Matéj’s own Realism,' the influence of the mystical sects such as the 
‘Friends of God’, and of the Bogomiles, which had filtered into the 
Bohemian lower classes both from the East and the West—but it is 
quite clear that Matéj in this Fourth Book ceases to be the Magister 
Parisiensis and becomes one of the direct predecessors of Hus and the 
Utraquists. 

His conception of the supreme importance of the Eucharist is well 
summed up in a paragraph at the end of this Book: ‘And so for the 
sake (of the sacrament) everything else in the Church was instituted 
and ordained ; for its sake the Order of ministers and their grades 
were set apart. ... For its sake exist all hymns and psalmody ; that is, 
for its preparation and its glory, and to excite the devotion of the 
people towards this unique, present and divine sacrifice and aweful 
sacrament that is given to be eaten and drunken by Christian people. 
There is nothing in the Church of God better, more perfect, more 
useful and necessary than this daily eating and drinking, which is the 
common right of all, by everyone who wishes to have this sacrament of 
the precious Body and Blood, through which, in which, and from 
which every good is communicated to men from God through Jesus 
Christ, and in the participation of which is happiness in this life and in 
the life to come; which, too, all the prophets have desired and 
praised, and for which they have given thanks that it was prepared long 
before, perceiving already a certain foretaste of it; and they invited 
thereto generations then in the future but now existing.’ * 

This doctrine of the all-sufficiency of sacramental grace gives an 
extreme importance and interest to this book of the Regu/ae, for it at 
once marks the distinctive character of Reform in Bohemia, which was 


1 e.g. The Eucharist is regarded as an eternal institution: Reg. v 363. 
2 Reg. v 368. 
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to set all Europe in arms against it, and at the same time it proves the 
theory of the complete dependence of Husitism on Wyclif and other 
foreigners to be false. 

This Fourth Book of the Regu/ae has all the virtues and defects 
of the rest of Matéj’s writings. It is directly in the tradition of Mili¢ 
in its almost blind zeal and depth of conviction, in its hatred of 
hypocrisy and unworthy priests. Its enthusiasm often raises the some- 
what turgid Latinity into passages of rhetorical power and beauty. It 
is typical of the age in its wealth of quotation from the Scriptures, from 
the Augustinian cycle, Peter Lombard and the Micomachaean Ethics,— 
quotation which as often distracts the argument as it elucidates it. 
Matéj is at his worst as a logician and at his best as a preacher—this 
again shows that his Bohemian character is essential and his Parisian 
attainments accidental. 

But despite the characteristic defects of repetition and verbosity, 
the argument of the book as a whole is fairly clear. In the Proemium 
and the First Article he states the case of those who were opposed to 
frequent communion of the laity with surprising fairness, but it is 
obvious that he is beginning to feel that, underneath all their protesta- 
tion of respect for the sacrament and fear lest it be insulted by the 
communion of unworthy laymen, lies the desire of the priests to separate 
themselves from the laity by the assumption of an exclusive right to 
frequent communion, This is explicit in one important paragraph: 
‘There are also other (priests), lovers of themselves and proud, who 
glory that they are raised up among and above the people ; they despise 
the simple and disdain to be made equal with common persons, though 
they be holy, in frequent communion. . . . It is their custom proudly to 
say to those who frequently communicate, “These Berghards and 
Beguines now strive to make themselves as priests! What devil has 
consecrated them to this office ?”—boldly ignoring the words of Jesus 
to all the faithful, “‘ Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood” ’.’ 

Having stated the arguments against frequent communion, from 
Thomas Aquinas,’ from the Levitical Law,* from the Canon Law,’ from 
the Synod of Prague of 1388,° and from the practice of the primitive 
Church and of the Saints,* he goes on to his protestation and declaration 
that all that he has to say is inspired by simple devotion to the Table 
of the Lord, and that he wishes to say nothing that the Church does 
not approve, and expresses his willingness to retract any such things 
that he may say.” The value of this protestation of obedience to 
authority may be estimated from the disparity between the radical 
position of this book and Matéj’s recantation of two years before. 


1 Reg. v 9. ? ib. 13. 8 ib. 15. * ib, 16. 
5 ib. 18. 6 ib. 19. 7 ib. 23. 
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Dr Vaclav Novotny has shewn that Matéj thought of the Church proper 
as being distinct from and above the three communions of Rome, 
Avignon, and the Greeks. While he acknowledges Rome as the 
mediator of the means of Grace, he insists that there can be no 
certainty of its validity in a time of Schism, and in matters of faith 
he looks to ‘the invisible communion of the elect’ as the real Church, 
and it is this mystical church, not the Roman obedience, that he 
acknowledges as the supreme authority, and this Church only.’ 

In the Second Article Matéj states his general principle, that every 
Christian who has the right to frequent spiritual communion is a proper 
person to communicate sacramentally with equal frequency. ‘This dis- 
tinction between spiritual communion—i.e. attendance at the Mass 
without participation in the Elements—and sacramental communion— 
ie. actual physical participation by the laity—is fundamental ; it is 
significant of the Bohemian character of Matéj’s works that the material 
side of sacramentalism is all-important; the mere act of faith, feeding 
on Christ in the heart, is not enough; the Bread and Wine must be 
consumed for the sacrament to be effective. It is in this insistence 
that the idiosyncrasies of the Bohemian reformation are most apparent.’ 
He does not deny the possibility of a purely spiritual communion, but 
it is in the nature of a special miracle for those who are prevented by 
ignorance or force from physical communion. 

In the Third Article he discusses the question as to who are worthy 
to communicate. Matéj says that to insist on sinlessness as a qualifica- 
tion is impossible and absurd, and asks only for real repentance. He 
is extremely catholic in his invitation to the Eucharist, maintaining 
that it is far better for all, good and bad, to communicate, for, even if 
the bad do so to their own destruction, it is better that the bad should 
suffer and the good should have their reward, than that the good should 
be deprived of the sacrament for the sake of the bad, who will suffer 
in any case.° 

This article also contains Matéj’s views on excommunication, and in 
this respect he shews himself of the universal reform movement, for 
his belief that excommunication is of God only is contemporary with 
the similar pronunciation of Wyclif. 

The Fourth Article is really double. The first part expounds the 
universal benefits of frequent communion ; the second part begins the 
answer to the opponents of frequent communion and purports to 
demonstrate its superiority over the routine monthly or annual com- 

1 'V. Novotny Nabosenské Hnuti Ceské ve XIV a XV Stol. pp. 171-173. 

2 This remains true despite Matéj’s insistence that mere consumption of the 


species without belief or penitence is vain. Cf. Reg. v 113. 
3 Reg. v 32. 
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munion prescribed by contemporary church practice. It is typical ot 
Matéj, and indeed of the whole movement, that the practice of the 
Church has none of the same authority that the teaching of the Church 
has ; the practice of the Church varies according to times and circum- 
stances, and until the Church as a whole has made an authoritative 
and unmistakeable pronouncement on this matter of the frequency of 
communion, or any other, Matéj and his fellow reformers feel them- 
selves free to oppose its practice. Herein lies the chief importance 
of the Schism, that it made such authoritative pronouncements 
impossible. 

In the Fifth Article, Matéj is at his best. He is sere dealing with 
the objections to frequent communion enumerated in the First Article, 
and he disposes of them with considerable debating skill. And it is in 
this article that he appears most radical: we hear preliminary rumblings 
of Utraquism'; there is a suggestion of the authority of the individual 
conscience: ‘nequaquam in talibus ipsis’ (i.e. ministris dissuadentibus 
laicos a sacramento) ‘ mandatum est obedire, sed pocius obediendum 
est in tali casu intime unccioni’*. Matéj also finds himself face to face 
with the problem of the sacramental efficiency of the evil celebrant, and 
characteristically refuses to discuss it.* Matéj z Janova, like Mili¢ and 
Stitny, was engaged in reducing the moral and ecclesiastical problems 
of the age to their simplest terms, and was always scared of them when 
their fundamental implications were revealed : these forerunners stated 
the problems and left them to be solved without fear of the con- 
sequences by Wyclif, Hus, and Luther. 

In the Sixth Article, Matéj comes to the conclusion that the force of 
all the objections lies in the fear and pride of the priests, many of whom 
fear the superior piety of the layman and wish to mark themselves off 
from him by refusing to share the communion with him, seeking to 
compensate for their lack of merit by their superiority in privilege. 
Priest though he is, Matéj affirms his faith boldly: ‘non agricolae 
primum et milites propter sacerdotes, sed sacerdotes propter agricolas 
et milites.*’ Thus does his zeal for the sacrament lead Matéj back to 
the main anti-sacerdotal high-road that western Protestantism was to 
follow. But in this very article there are also interesting traits of 
another idiosyncrasy of Bohemian reform. In Bohemia the movement 
was mystical and sacramental, not logical and psychological as in the 
West. The Bohemian sects were not going to follow Augustine, much 
as they admired him, into the barren wilderness of predestinarianism ; 
and in this Sixth Article, Matéj’s zeal for the dissemination of the 
unspeakable benefits of the Eucharist leads him to an expression of his 
belief in free will and universal grace: ‘Communicacio igitur divinae 
1 Reg. v 165. 2 ib. rot. 3 ib. 162. * ib. 264. 
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bonitatis primo modo accepta est ad omnes homines,’ and ‘ Secundus 
modus communicandi est cum condicione vel eleccione ex utraque parte, 
scilicet dantis et accipientis, et iste solum bonorum gratuitorum et 
solum hominum vel creaturarum habencium liberam voluntatem’.' 
Sacramentalism and an insistence on free will go together in Bohemian 
Protestantism, they are mutually necessary and together give its peculiar 
character to this Slavonic reform movement; and it is Matéj z Janova 
who definitely sets his countrymen on this side-track from the direction 
of the main reform movement.* 

In the Seventh Article, Matéj describes the advantages of sacramental 
over spiritual coxpmunion, urging that it is not enough to be present at 
the Mass, but that actual participation in the Elements (he never says 
whether in one or in both kinds) is essential. This participation is not 
only a good in itself, but a remedy for one of the greatest corruptions 
in the Church: ‘They who come rarely to communion, though they 
come often to the Mass, and see the divine sacrament, have far too 
little and too unworthy a respect for the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ . . . and they are more moved to see beautiful pictures and 
statues and other splendid and various contrivances which are such as 
to appeal to their senses, and the newer they are, the more they stare 
and marvel at them.’ * 

Throughout this Article frequent communion is urged as a remedy 
for excessive adoration of ‘ymagines lapideae vel ligneae et reliquiae 
sanctorum omnino sine vita et virtute.’* One other important pas- 
sage in this Article connects frequent communion with the taste of 
the age for writing treatises on the Passion of Christ®; from one point 
of view the sacramentalism of the Bohemian reformation is merely 
one aspect of the revived worship of Christ and the evangelistic 
emphasis on His passion and death that characterize the whole religious 
revival in western Christendom in the fourteenth century. 

The Eighth and last Article is a panegyric on the advantages of 
frequent communion of the laity and a summary of the whole book, 
Here Matéj repeats his belief that in extending the benefits of the 
Sacrament and in its wise and loving administration by the clergy is to 
be found the panacea for all the ills, moral and spiritual, that Christendom 
is suffering from, the weapon for slaying ‘ misticus Antichristus’, and 
the consummation of the work of the Church in the last days which 
Matéj, like many of the contemporaries of the Schism, believed to be 
at hand. R. R, Betts. 


1 Reg. v 247. 

* Admittedly the De Ecclesia of Hus is predestinarian, but it is in the De Ecclesia 
that Hus is most indebted to Wyclif, and therefore most un-national. 

5 Reg. v 304. * ib. 296. 5 ib. 300. 
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IAAXKEXOAI, ITS COGNATES, DERIVATIVES, AND 
SYNONYMS, IN THE SEPTUAGINT. 


One of the leading terms in the cult-vocabulary of the Old Testament 
is 1B} (E.V. usually, ‘to atone’, ‘make atonement’). The determination 
of its meaning, and of the ideas associated with it at various periods, 
is of great importance for the study of the religion of Israel. 

The etymological meaning of 183 is a matter of controversy, which 
does not concern us here. A study of the translations of the word in 
the LXX will throw light upon the sense in which it was understood by 
Hellenistic Jews in Egypt during the period in which the translation 
was made; and in so far as LXX usage underlies the Greek of the 
New Testament, it has a bearing on the interpretation of primitive 
Christian doctrine. 

The stock rendering is iAdoxeoOa, or é&iAdoxerOa, with the corre- 
sponding substantives ikaopos, éf:Aaopds, éfiAacrs, éiAacpa. In classical 
Greek and in the KXoine iddoxerOa, éfiAdoxeoOa, have regularly the 
meaning ‘ placate’, ‘ propitiate’, with a personal object. As a secondary 
meaning é£:AdoxeoOa also bears the sense ‘expiate’, with an impersonal 
object ; e.g. Plato Legg. 862¢ 7d drowos éftAacbev, Ditt. Sy//5 1042 
ds 8 av rodvtpaypovycy Ta Tod Ocod 7 wepiepydontat, dpaptiav éper€rw 
Myvi Tupdvvw fv od pH divyra éf:AdoacGa. Thus the words are in 
themselves ambiguous, and a close study of LXX usage is necessary to 
determine which sense predominated in Hellenistic Judaism. 

A. It will assist our enquiry to examine first the other terms used in 
the LXX to translate "83 and its derivatives. 

1. In Dan. ix 24 the Chigi MS. (87), supposed to be the only surviving 
representative of the LXX of Daniel, renders ji¥ 7B2hs nixon pnn?, 
ras ddixias oravioat Kai dmadeipa tas ddixias. A, representing here the 
(so-called) version of Theodotion, has tod odpayioa: dyaprias kai Tov 
eErAdoavba ddixias [kai dradeipar dduias|. The clause which I have 
bracketed surely represents an interpolation from the LXX text. Here 
the LXX translators would seem to have been influenced by an etymology 
of "B82 which finds favour with some moderns. 

2. In Exod. xxx 1o we have two occurrences of 723 and one of its 
derivative D983. In the first case yn by Paes 183) is rendered, 
regularly, xai é&Adoerat epi aitod ‘Aapwy éi trav Kepadtwv airod, while 
in the second case wy “B3' is rendered xa@apiet airo. The phrase 
D')}827 NON DID becomes in B érd rod aiparos rod nabapiopod, in A, 
dd Tov aipatos Tov kabapirpod Tov dpapridv Tov é&.Aacpov, where once 
again we may fairly suspect a conflate reading. 
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The renderings xafapifew for "B32 and xafapurpos for 0° BD occur 
elsewhere, the former in Exod. xxix 37, the latter in Exod. xxix 36. 
Similarly in Deut. xxxii 43 189 iNOW BD) is rendered éxxaBapret Kvipros 
Tiv yiyv tov Aaod avrod (where the translators seem to have read 
joy NOW). Again in Isa. xlvii rx AWD “2 Nd nin py dan) is 


rendered 7fe éri ot radaitwpia Kal ov pH Suvnon Kabapa yevéoOat. 


Here a differently vocalized text seems to be implied, but the sense of 
‘ purification ’ is established. 

3. In Exod. xxix 33, 36 82 is rendered dyafew, the object being in 
the former place the priests, in the latter the altar. 

4. In Jer. xviii 23, 
pypmoy rBsA~dx 
; snon-by pobre onxem 
is rendered ny wea — 

py Wuwéons ras ddixias abrav, 
kal Tas dpaprias avtev aro tpoowrov cov py eEadeilys. 

"A@wotv properly means to declare or pronounce d6éos, free of guilt 
(cf. duxacotv). Elsewhere in the LXX it always renders some form of 
the root 7P3, ‘to be clean’, ‘pure’, ‘guiltless’. Thus the translators 
of Jeremiah understood “23, in the only place in that book where it 
occurs, to mean ‘to cancel sin’, with God as subject—virtually = ‘to 
forgive’. 

To sum up: where the LXX translators do not render 183 and 
its derivatives by words of the iAdoxeoOa class, they render it by words 
which give the meaning ‘to sanctify’, ‘purify’ persons or objects of 
ritual, or ‘to cancel’, ‘ purge away’, ‘forgive’ sins. We should therefore 
expect to find that they regard the iAdoxeo@a: class as conveying similar 
ideas. 

B. We now turn to iAdoxeo$ac and words of the same class, and 
examine first the Hebrew words, other than 722 and its derivatives, 
which are rendered by these Greek words. 

1. "EgtAdoxecOac in middle, with human subject = 88M, ‘to un-sin’, 
‘cleanse from defilement’, ‘expiate’ (elsewhere rendered xafapilav, 
adayviLew, pavrilew, drorwview) ; in II Chron. and Ezek. pass. Similarly 
Ezek. xliii 23 ovvreAéoat Tov éfiAacpov. 

So also Ezek. xlv 19 76 aia rod é&:Aaopotd = NNONT OF, 

Under this head should probably be placed the two passages where 
ééiAdoxerOa, ikacpds represent the root OWN, Hab. irr, Am. viii 14. 
The translation is mistaken, for DYV& = ‘be guilty’, T2V® = ‘guilt’; 
but the translators seem to have been influenced by the close kinship 
of DUN and NON. 

2. ‘IAdoxeoOax in middle, with divine subject,= nbp « to forgive’ 
(elsewhere rendered dduévar, ddaipety, xabapilev, od prpynoxey, &Cc.). 
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II Kings v 18 iAdoerar Kipwos 76 dovAw gov (bis). 
Ps, xxiv II «al ikdoy TH dpapria pov. B 
II Chron. vi 30 xai od cicaxovon éx Tod obpavod . . . kai Adon (R —idoy 


AB; but idoua is nowhere else used to render ndp). - 

So é&Aacpos = mp ; Dan. (Theod.) ix 9 76 Kupiw jar of oixrippot K 
kal of ég:Aacpot (LXX éXeos). 

There is an illuminating passage in Ecclus. v 5-6: ci 

rept e&iAac pov (arp) pH aoBos yivov I 
mpocOcivar dpaptiav ép dpaprias* . 
kal pi elrns, ‘O oixtippds abrov roXvs" 0 
Td TAROos Tov dpapriov pov é&Adcera (183). wn 

3- ‘IAdoxeoOa in passive, tAews elvax or yiyverOa, citAarever, all with a 
divine subject = nD, ‘to forgive’. 

Deut. xxix 20 ob pi OeAnjon 6 Oeds edrAarevew (A, -edoar B) airs. ‘ 

II Kings xxiv 4 ov« 76éAnoev Kipws iAacbjva. th 

Am. vii 2 Kupre TAews yevod. - 

So several times in I Kings, II Chron., Jer. th 

I have here separated iAac6jva: from iAdcacGa, but I will raise the ” 
question later whether in fact iAacOjvac was not felt as a middle rather es 
than a true passive, as indeed the equivalence with fAews «vac would ‘ 
suggest. al 

4. “Trews yiyver Oa, edidaros yiyverOa, with divine subject : =(9) xv, h 

Num. xiv 19 ages tiv dyapriav td AaG ToiTw Kata TO péya EAeds cov st 
xabdrep iAews adrois éyévov ax Aiyirrov éws tod viv = OY Hyd RDO I 
PETTY) OMNID AI OYD AN”? AWAD BION OTD AyD. . 

Ps. xcviii (xcix) 8 5 @eds ediAaros dyivov abrois = DID NYT Nbd dy, ; 

Ecclus. xvi 7 ot« éAdoaro epi trav dpxaiwy yrydvrov = X32 NY , 
DIP 12039. 

According to B.D.B. ad vb, ®¥2 (scil. iY) = ‘to remove (iniquity) ’, ’ 
cum dat. comm. is used in E, where DP use "2D and J both; and also : 
in early prophets, Sam., Job, and earlier and latest Psalms. Thus the a 
meaning is simply ‘to forgive’, and this use may be regarded as 2 
a variant of 3. te 

5. ‘TAdoxeoOa: in passive, iAews yiyverOa, with divine subject = 03 b 
(niph‘al = ‘have compassion ’), 09 (pi‘el = ‘ have compassion’). d 

Exod. xxxii 14 xai iAdoOy Kvpios = 7" DNB, | 

Exod. xxxii t2 DAews yevod éri 77 kaxia Tod Aaod cov = Ty mya~by Dna, ; 


Isa. liv 10 Kvpws idews vou (NA: Trews oor Kipee B) = MN FOMD, 
6. “EgiAdoxeo$a in middle, with human subject and God as object it 
= nbn, ‘to appease’, ‘ pacify’, ‘ propitiate’, 
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Zech. vii 2 xai éfaréoreadrev cis BarOijA Sapacip «ai "ApBecetp b 
Bacrrcds kai ot dvdpes abrot e&AdcacGa tov Kiiprov. 

Zech. vili 22 xai Hgovow Aaoi woddAoi Kai vy woAAG exlyrAoa Td 
mpoawrov Kupiov [avroxpatopos év ‘lepovoaArp ai éfiAdcacba 7d rpoawmrov 
Kupiov. 

Mal. i 9 xai viv é&:AdoxerGe 75 rpdcwrov Tod Meod Kai SenOnre airod.. . 

el Anppopar e& ipov mpdcwra bpov ; A€yer Kvpros Tavroxparwp. 
In these three passages, then, we meet for the first time with un- 
mistakeable examples of the ordinary classical and Hellenistic sense 
of éAdoxeoOa = ‘to propitiate’. In all other cases where nbn occurs 
in the Hebrew the translators have avoided the rendering éfAdoxeoOar : 
the usual rendering is deiobar (ter times); elsewhere we find {yreiv, 
éxlyreiv, Acravevew (once each), also Oeparevew, but not with the Deity 
as object. We may therefore ask whether there is not something 
exceptional about the usage in these three passages which accounts for 
the choice of a rendering otherwise avoided. In the first and third 
of the passages there is a distinct tone of contempt: it is useless to 
think of ‘placating’ Jahweh! In Zech. vii 2-14 we have a repetition 
of the old prophetic declaration—not sacrifice or fasting, but justice 
and mercy are Jahweh’s demands. The burden of Mal. i g sqq. is 
‘I have no pleasure in you, saith Jahweh Zebaoth, neither will I accept 
an offering at your hand’. Thus it seems clear that the translators 
have deliberately used éf:AdoxeoOa with a note of contempt for its 
standard meaning in pagan usage, as unworthy of the God of Israel. 
In Zech viii 22 the case is not so clear; but it is noteworthy that here, 
not Israel, but pagan peoples are represented as coming to ‘ propitiate’ 
Jahweh, and this may have influenced the translators in allowing the 
ordinary pagan sense of éf:AdoxeoOa to appear. The use is in any case 
clearly exceptional. 


7. ‘EgAdoxerOa in middle, with human subject = dbp, ‘to intercede’, 
‘pray’. 

Ps. Cv 30 Kal éorn Pwees Kai é&iAdoato, kai éxdracev 1 Opaiors. 
The verb bbe ddan, which is extremely common in the O.T., is 
always rendered elsewhere by cvxerOa, rpocedxerOa. It is difficult 
to see why the translators, who habitually, and very frequently, render 
ba by words meaning ‘to pray’, here and here alone substitute ég:- 
AdoxerOGa. The Psalm refers to an incident described in Num. xxv; see 
especially xxv 11 ®weés vids EXealap viod “Aapiy rod iepéws xaréravee Tov 
Ovpdv pov did viav "Iopand. This result Phineas had produced by killing 
two offenders against Jahweh. Thus the story is one of ‘propitiation’ 
in the crudest sense. It may be that the translator of the Psalm had 
this passage in mind, and that he means us to understand ‘ Phineas 
Aaz 
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stood up and placated (the Lord)’. But it would be a curiosity of 
translation if a sense of é&:Adoxeo@a: which is elsewhere carefully avoided 
(d<ioGac or some such colourless word being used instead where the 
Hebrew suggested ‘propitiate’), were gratuitously introduced in this 
single passage, where there is nothing in the Hebrew to suggest it. 
It is to be observed that no object is expressed, and where éé:AdoxeoOa 
is used absolutely elsewhere the meaning is invariably ‘to perform an 
act of expiation, or purification’ (see C. 2 infra). 

The only remaining occurrence of éf:AdoxeoOac where it does not 
represent 183 is I Sam. vi 3, where it seems to correspond to YTV. 
Either the translators are paraphrasing rather than translating, or they 
had a different text. In either case the passage gives no help towards 
determining the meaning of the word. 

To sum up: where words of the iAdoxeoOa: class do not render “53 
and its derivatives, everywhere, except in the four cases last considered, 
they render words which fall into one or other of two classes: (i) with 
human subject, ‘to cleanse from sin or defilement’, ‘to expiate’ ; 
(ii) with divine subject, ‘to be gracious’, ‘to have mercy’, ‘to forgive’. 
It is noteworthy that in rendering words of the second class the passive 
and middle are used interchangeably. It looks as though there had 
been a developement towards this use of the word along two lines: 
(a) the usual pagan use of iAdoxeo@a: gives it the meaning ‘ to propitiate’, 
‘make propitious’; hence the passive means ‘to be propitiated’, ‘to 
become propitious’, and so of the Deity, ‘to be gracious’; (b) the less 
common pagan use of éfAdoxeoOa (as in Plato Legg. 862 c and the 
Men Tyrannus inscription) gives it the meaning ‘to cancel sin’, ‘to 
expiate’, with a human subject. Where the subject is divine, as in 
many passages of the LXX, though apparently in no pagan writer, the 
act of cancelling sin is an act of forgiveness, and so iAdoxeoOa and 
éEAdoxerOa. acquire the meaning ‘to forgive’, which is substantially 
identical with that of the passive, ‘to be gracious towards’. This seems 
to be an entirely new usage, with no pagan parallels. ‘The developement 
of meaning lies in the realm of religious experience and theology, not 
in the realm of philology. 

C. To turn now to the very numerous instances where words of the 
iAdoxeo Oa: class are used to translate ‘82 and its derivatives. 

1. ‘TAdoxerOa, é&AdoxeoOa, in middle, with direct object = ‘to 
cleanse’, ‘ purge’, ‘sanctify’, ‘cancel sin’, &c. (cf. xaapifew, dyrale, 
GOworv, dradeipev, A. supra). This is precisely the usage of the Men 
Tyrannus inscription. 

Lev. xvi 16 é&Adoerat 7d ayiov. 

Lev. xvi 33 7 Ovovaornpov éfiAdcerat. 

Ezek. xlv 20 ééAdoeoGe riv olkov. 
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et simm. passim in Lev. and Ezek. 

Dan. (Theod.) ix 24 rod éiAdcacba ddicias (LXX dradeiva, Vv. 
A. supra). 

Ecclus. iii 30 éAenpoovvyn é&tAdoerar dpaprias. 

Similarly in the passive (as in the passage from Plato’s Zaws) 

Num. xxxv 33 ov« éf:AacOjoerat 7 yi} ard Tod aiparos, 

Deut. xxi 8 é&:AacOyoerat abrois 7d alpa. 

I Sam. iii 14 «i é:AacOynoerat ddcxia oixov “Hei. ‘ 

In all the above cases the expressed or implied subject is human. 
In one case the subject is God: 

Ps. lxiv 4 tas doeBeias qpav ov iAaon. 

This is the reading of $B; A is missing here, but T, which usually 
agrees closely with A, has the dative rais doeBias, and N° similarly 
tais adoeBeias. If the SB reading is accepted, then we have an exact 
parallel to é&AdcxeoOa = nbo (B. 2 supra), and the meaning is simply 
‘Thou wilt forgive our iniquities’, If the dative is read, this example 
will come under 3 én/ra. 

Under the present head come the uses of é&Aacpos, éfiAacrs for 
DBD, MB2, in the sense of ‘expiation’, Exod. xxx 10 (A), Lev. xxiii 
27-28, Num. xxix 11, I Chron. xxviii rr. Here also fAaorjpwov = N82 
passim, on which see Deissmann, Bid/e Studies 124 sq. 

2. ‘IAdoxeoOa, éfiAdoxeoGa, in middle with prepositional phrases 
(éri, xepi, irép), with human subject. This is the most frequent use. 

Exod. xxx 15, 16 é&:AdcacOa repi tov Yuyav tpyaev. 

Exod. xxxii 30 Wa é&Adowpar wept THs dpaprias bpov. 

Ezek. xlv 17 rod é&:AdcacGan trép Tod oixov “IopanA. 

et simm. passim, chiefly in Ezek. and Pentateuch. 

This does not appear to differ essentially from the uses under C. 1, 
the variation in construction following (though not quite regularly) the 
varying Hebrew construction of "23 with accusative or with by, W3. 
The meaning is identical, ‘to make expiation for’, ‘to expiate or 
cleanse ’. 

3. ‘TAdoxerOa, é&AdoxerGa in middle with dative, and with divine 
subject. 

Ps. lxxvii (Ixxviii) 38 

avros b€ €or oiKxTippwv 
kal iAdoerat Talis dpaprias ator, 
kal ov diapbepe?. 
= nny xy ply TBD) DIT] NAT 

Ezek. xvi 63 év 7 éfitAdoxerOai pé cor Kara mavta doa éroinoas, 
héyer_Kiipios = MY DR My rwe-dDd 7d BDZ 
(here the verb might also be passive). 
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The meaning is not different from that of iAdoxeo$a with divine 
subject and accusative of direct object. The verb in the Hebrew of 
Ps. Ixxvii 38 takes the accusative. The meaning is scarcely to be 
distinguished from ‘to forgive’. 

4. ‘TAdoxecOa, éf:AdoxerGa, in passive, iAews yiyverOa, with divine 
subject. 

Ps. xxviii (Ixxix) 9 Kupte picar jpas, 

kat iAdoOyr tais dpaptias ipyov 
=: wnen-by rer adem 

II Chron. xxx 18-19 Kupws dyads éf:AdoOw trip rans xapdias Katev- 
Ouvovions éxlyntncovons Kipuov tov Gov tév tratépwv adtov. 

Deut. xxi 8 MAews yevod 76 AaG cov = JOY? IBD. 

Perhaps also Ezek. xvi 63, see C. 3 supra. 

I have classed these as passives because of the grammatical form, 
but they do not otherwise differ from the middle uses under C. 1, 3. 
How closely similar the uses are, may be seen from a comparison of 
three passages already cited : 

Ps. Ixiv (Ixv) 4 SB ras doeBeias jay oi Adon 

N@T rais docBeias jpav od Adon 

Ps. lxxvii (Ixxviii) 38 xai iAdoera: rais dpaprias abrav = HP 7825, 

Ps. xxviii (Ixxix) 9 xai iAdo Oy ais dpaprias jpov = wwneon~dy BD). 
The difference between middle and passive in the Greek does not 
represent any difference in the Hebrew translated ; it is not accompanied 
by any difference in construction ; nor does it convey any difference of 
meaning. Again, there is no grammatical difference between the middle 
with a divine subject and the middle with a human subject, or between 
the Hebrew expressions represented by these uses. Thus the survival 
of the passive where God is the subject cannot be held to indicate that 
the sense of ‘ propitiation’ was still alive in such expressions. To all 
appearance the aorist iAac@jva: was felt as a middle—not ‘to be 
propitiated ’, but ‘to be propitious or gracious towards’, and so ‘to 
forgive’. (Cf. my observations in summing up under B.) 

5. ‘EgAdoxeo$a in middle, with accusative of direct object, and with 
human subject = ‘to appease’, ‘ placate’ (cf. é{iAdoxeoOa: as rendering 
of Mn B. 6 supra). 

Gen. xxxii 20 é£:Adoopat 7d rpdowrov aitod év Trois Sapors. 

Prov. xvi 14 Ovpos Baoréws dyyedos Gavarov, 

dvinp 88 codos éfAdoerat avtov. 
I can find no other example. It is noteworthy that no instance of 
this class occurs where the object is the Deity. This use therefore 
does not strictly belong to our present subject, since é&:AdoxeoOa is not 
here a religious term 
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6. "EfiAacpa twice = 753. 

I Sam. xii 3 éx xetpds rivos eiAnda ééiAacpa. 

Ps. xlviii 8 ob doce 76 66 éfiAacpa airod. 

"53, usually rendered Avrpov, dvrdAAaypa, dvrarddoua, is not properly 
a religious term at all. It means ‘equivalent’, ‘compensation’, and 
then especially ‘the equivalent of a life’, ‘ransom’. Thus in I Sam. 
xii 3 the speaker is Samuel. That God is the recipient of the 73 
in certain cases is accidental, so far as the meaning of the word itself 
is concerned ; that is to say the word does not, because God is the 
recipient, acquire the sense of propitiation. The exact relation of "63 
to the verb “B83 is somewhat obscure ; but in any case the new Liddell 
and Scott is wrong in giving the LXX meaning of éfiAaopa as 
‘propitiatory offering’. 83 is never a propitiatory offering, nor is there 
any ground for supposing that the LXX so understood it. 

To sum up: the general usage of words of the iAdoxeo@a: class to 
render %83 and its derivatives corresponds with the conclusions we 
have drawn from their use to render other Hebrew words, and from the 
synonyms used elsewhere to render the same Hebrew words, viz. that 
the LXX translators did not regard "B23 (when used as a religious 
term) as conveying the sense of propitiating the Deity, but the sense 
of performing an act whereby guilt or defilement is removed, and 
accordingly rendered it by iAdoxeoOa: in this sense. There is no 
exception falling under C. 

Thus our three lines of enquiry lead to a common conclusion. 
There are only four passages in the LXX which could be made to 
support a different conclusion. Three of these (see B. 6) we have seen 
to be definitely exceptional, and to indicate that while the translators 
were aware of the meaning of iAdoxeoOa = ‘to propitiate the Deity’, 
they regarded it as inappropriate to the religion of Israel. In the 
fourth passage, Ps. cv 30 (see B. 7), I should be inclined, in view of 
the weight of the evidence, to take éé:Adcaro in its usual sense of ‘ made 
an act of expiation’. For the rest, we have at the most faint echoes 
or reminiscences of a dead meaning. Thus Hellenistic Judaism, as 
represented by the LXX, does not regard the cultus as a means of 
pacifying the displeasure of the Deity, but as a means of delivering 
man from sin, and it looks in the last resort to God himself to perform 
that deliverance, thus evolving a meaning of iAdoxeoGa: strange to non- 
biblical Greek. 

Finally, we may apply the results gained to the interpretation of 
certain passages in the New Testament. 

1. Luke xviii 13 ‘O @eds Ado Oyri por 7G dpapTwrdd. 

This follows closely the model of B. 3, 5, C. 4, where, as we have 
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seen, the passive meaning has evaporated. The meaning is not ‘be 
propitiated’, but ‘be merciful to me’, or ‘forgive me’. 


2. Heb. ii 17 eis rd iAdoxeoOar Tas dpaprias Tov aod. 

This is virtually a quotation of O.T. usages falling under C. 1. 
Christ is represented as performing an act whereby men are delivered 
from the guilt of their sin, not whereby God is propitiated. 

Heb. viii 12 dre thews Evopar rais ddixiars adrov. 

This is a quotation from Jer. xxxviii 34 (xxxi 33) (oxiyd ndox "2), 
falling under B. 3. 

Heb. ix § xepouBeiv d0fns xaracKitLovra Td ikagrypuov. 

This is the familiar LXX rendering of 183 = the lid of the ark, 
regarded as associated with the act of expiation (see under C. 1). 

3. Rom. ili 25 dv rpoeBero 5 Ocds ikdarnpuov. 

Here it is unnecessary for our present purpose to decide whether 
iAdorypwov is an adjective in the accusative singular masculine or 
a neuter substantive. In any case the meaning conveyed (in accordance 
with LXX usage, which is constantly determinative for Paul), is that 
of expiation, not that of propitiation. Most translators and commentators 
are wrong. 

4. I John ii 2 aibris ihacpos éorw repi Tov dpapriav Hpov. 

iv 10 dwéoteAev Tov vidy abrod idkaopov rept Tov dpapTiav Huov. 

Here we have less confidence in appealing to LXX usage than in the 
case of Paul and Hebrews, for the Johannine Epistles are probably less 
influenced by the LXX than any other N.T. writings, nor does their 
language (unlike that of the Fourth Gospel) betray any substantial 
signs of Semitism. Thus we should not be surprised to find that the 
writer followed the prevailing non-biblical usage of iAdoxeo$a, and used 
iAacpos in the sense of ‘a propitiatory offering’. This view might find 
some support in the context of ii 2, where Jesus Christ is not only 
iAaopes but also wapdxAyros wpds tov Ilarépa. But the expression 
iAacpos Tepi duapriay does certainly suggest that here at least the LXX 
lies behind. M885 is variously rendered iAacyds and 7d epi dpaprias 
(cf. B. 1). The Johannine expression looks like a combination of these 
alternative translations. Cf. also i 7 7d afya “Iyood tov viod airod 
xaBapiler ids dxd mdoys dpaprias, We may therefore with some 
confidence regard iAacpos here as based on the sense of iAdoxer$a = 
xabapilew (see A. 2, B. 1). Christ is a ‘sin-offering’, a divinely supplied 
means of cancelling guilt and purifying the sinner. The Johannine 
usage thus falls into line with biblical usage in general. The common 
rendering ‘ propitiation’ is illegitimate here as elsewhere. 


C. H. Dopp. 
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STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. III. 


In several passages of the Old Testament "mw and "2 are supposed 
to mean ‘kept’ and ‘retained (anger)’ respectively with an ellipse of 
the implied object. As so explained “mw occurs only twice,’ while 
in one of these places the form raises suspicions,’ and 6) is similarly 
used five times,*® but never in the case of "mw and only once in the 
case of 103‘ is there any word in the immediate context suggesting 
a likely object which can be easily supplied. Moreover, neither "nw 
nor "03 (nor even “¥3) is ever used with any noun denoting anger or the 
like ; yet the full construction would be expected to occur occasionally, 
if this were so. These facts in themselves raise a doubt about this 
supposed ellipse, and it is increased by the readiness with which both 
verbs can be otherwise explained. First, the Acc. Jamdru, ‘to rage’, 
offers a simple explanation of mw in M¥2 AYoY inTay) iB Ww? AABN, 
if mmw is pointed 7% (Am. 1"), which may then be translated 
‘and his anger did tear perpetually and his wrath raged for ever’, 

‘whereby a perfect parallelism is obtained. The figure is that of a 
raging beast, as "0 suggests, and it is interesting that Samdru is used 
especially of wild animals both literally and in comparisons, as in 
asib ina Babili(K1) (il) Nabi-kudur-usur iltammir® ki néi, ‘N. sat in 
B. (and) raged like a lion’’; and it is also applied passim to various 
deities,* as "Mw is used of Yahweh. Delitzsch and Haupt indeed have 
already tentatively suggested a connexion between these two verbs,’ 
but they did not carry their investigation far enough.’® For, second, 
1 Jer. 35, Am. 1", 2 Am. 1!! (v. infr.). 
3 Lev. 19'8, Jer. 3°12, Ps. 103°, Nah. 17. 


* Nah. 12, where 7DN bya immediately precedes, so that MI9M can be supplied 
with the verb. 


5 As in the case of AT¥¥YNI YPN (Numb. 1c*% ) beside YPN alone (Numb. 
107) and 3 ypn (Prov. 1718, 227°) beside YPN alone (Prov. 1175), and especially 
in that of RN IN beside MIN (passim). 


® For sSammur. 7 Winckler, Altor. Forsch., i 542-543, 1-2. 
§ Muss-Arnolt, ‘Ass. Dict.’ 1061. 
* Buhl, Ges. Hebr. u. Aram. Hwb., 847, under “Ww. 


10 Are the Arab. “|<, ‘assaulted’ and aroxysm of rage’ cognate with 
aaa = P 


this root like Acc. namdru = Arab. dx (ep. J.T.S. xxiii 409-410, where the 
suggestion that "Ww ‘beheld’ and i Ii ‘pointed out’ are cognate roots may 
be doubted)? Again, is the Syr. un connected with it as it appears in sK\5 
Loto? SX Jinod sraas? (onnardfor hue.sd ‘he wrote to the governor 


of C. to stir up wrath against the E.’ (Chabot, Michel le Syrien, iii 61 b = iv 513 ¢, 
35-37) rather than with ,sa@ dimisit, as Brockelmann (Lex. Syr.*, 787) suggests? 
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it seems to lead to the corollary that the Acc. madaru, ‘to be angry’, 
may well explain the Heb. 10) in such passages as TIM? ON} ‘IR TON 
pdivd TiO Nd (Jer. 3’), which may accordingly be rendered ‘I am 
merciful, saith the Lord, I will not be angry for ever’. It may, too, 
be noticed that these two verbs take similar constructions ; for the use 
of the preposition ava in ana nixé nadru, ‘against the people they are 
angry ’,’ is exactly parallel with that of 5 in warkd sat Aa} WIyd MIM OPI 
(Nah. 1’), ‘the Lord taketh vengeance on his adversaries and he is 
angry with his enemies’. This verse is quoted in a passage of the 
Talmud, which says D3n wodn wx wNID TWIN OPI Kw DIN Wabn 53, 
‘no wise scholar who is not vengeful and angry as a serpent is a wise 
scholar’.? At first sight the strange addition of wn3 is inexplicable ; 
for the fact that the previous paragraph has been concluded with 
a citation about Nahash the Ammonite from the Old Testament® is 
in itself insufficient to account for it, since nothing is said there to 
suggest that Nahash was an example of wrath, nor is the subject of the 
two paragraphs in the Talmud very similar. May it be suggested that 
the immediately preceding reference to Nahash, whose name means 
‘serpent’, has reminded the writer that 0) is the proper Hebrew word 
for an angry serpent, and that in consequence of this he has half- 
consciously added the comparison wn2> without intending any definite 
allusion to Nahash? For it is otherwise a curious coincidence that 
nadaru seems to be the regular Accadian verb in connexion with angry 
animals, and especially with serpents and snakes:* for example, in 
usumgallé nadriiti, ‘angry serpents ’,® and in | siru| ina pan awili innadir- 
ma irammum, ‘|a snake] becomes angry and hisses* at a man’,’ and 
siru awila |imur|-ma ugallit\su\ gaggadsu ikbus-ma itadar,® ‘a snake 
[saw] a man and frightened [him], he trod on its head and it became 
angry’.’ If this suggestion then is right, the fact that Jamdru and 
nadaru are both used properly of animals, also gives point to the juxta- 
position of "my and “3 in D>iyd “eI My¥2> “owrORN (Jer. 3°), ‘will 
he rage for ever, will he be angry to eternity?’ It seems then that 
nadaru and “23 are cognate roots, but what exactly the connexion is 
remains doubtful. For it is possible that 10) is a loan-word from 


1 Rawlinson, ‘C.1.W.A.’ IV 1* iv 26. 

2 B. Talm., Yémd, 22 b-23a (II i 2). 5: Sam. 113, 

* Muss-Arnolt, of. cit., 655-666. 

® Langdon, ‘Creation’, II 23, III 27, 85. 

® Literally ‘roars’. 

7 Gadd, ‘C. T.’, xxxviii 35, 55 (where the restoration is certain from the pre- 
ceding and following lines). 

8 For sttadar = intadar. 

® Ebeling, K.A.R.J., 386 O. 3 (cp. ibid. 389 O. i 22). 
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nadaru,' since it does not appear in literature till well within the period 
of Assyro-Babylonian influence on the Hebrew language, while the 
mutation of the Acc. d into the Heb. » is not unknown’; but the rarity 
of this interchange of consonants in loan-words suggests rather that the 
two verbs are independent developments of a single proto-Semitic root. 
The word PINS or PAS (Ezek. 41" '*, 42%), which has long been 

a puzzle to philologists, is a technical term found only in the description 
of Ezekiel’s temple; and, although it is conventionally translated 
‘gallery’ or‘ porch’, no root has yet been suggested to confirm such 
a rendering. I suggest that it is a purely Accadian loan-word, and 
that the verb efégu, ‘to pass along’ underlies it ; for from this root are 
derived the two nouns of similar meaning, métigu or métegu ‘passage’ 
or ‘road’ or ‘way’, and mitagu ‘path’ or ‘alley’. Hitherto, indeed, 
no noun derived directly from this verb but formed without prefixed m 
and meaning ‘passage’ or the like has been found; the nearest 
approach to it seems to be in efig epri or eprati Sépéya, ‘the passage of 
the dust of my feet’ = ‘the dusty track of my feet’, where the word 
may be either the infinitive of the verb or a derivative noun. These 
‘words, however, suffice to show that the root provides a suitable sense, 
and so agrees with the conjecture that Pinx or p'nx, if it is derived 
from it, may mean ‘gallery’ or ‘corridor’. The fact that the Acc. 
etéqu is cognate with the Heb. pny (namely, that ¢ here represents y) 
need cause no difficulty ; for in the transcription of Accadian words 
into the Aramaic alphabet, it is common to find & representing this 
letter. Thus in Babylonian names of the latter half of the fifth 
century B.C. "Hy is similarly written with x in Aéd-éir, which is tran- 
scribed “wxd3.° These transliterations prove that the Aramaeans, 
and presumably therefore the Hebrews, when they heard Accadian 
words derived from roots containing y, did not always recognize this 
guttural in the soft-pronunciation of the Assyrians and Babylonians, and 
either represented it by their own weak & or omitted it entirely * ; and so 


1 This verb survives in the Syr. J .iso vexatus and Joh vexatio (Payne- 
Smith, Thes. Syr., ii 2293; Brockelmann, of. cit., 416). 

. Cp. Sum. DUB-SAR = Acc. d/tupsarru = Heb. \DBD, Acc. ladanu = Heb. 
b>, and perhaps Acc. dublu = Heb. 5320, 

* Muss-Arnolt, of. cit., 625. 

* Ebeling, op. cit., 80 O. 33, Tallquist, Magi., I 133, and Gray, Sama’, V 18. 
[I am indebted to Prof. Langdon for these and several other references in this 
article. | 

5 Delaporte, Zpigr. Aram., 2. 1, 53.1, 63. 2, 64.1. The name (i) Bél-ctir(u) 
means ‘ B. is saving’; for the Acc. ef2ru ‘to save’ is obviously identical with the 
Heb. "Wy ‘surrounded’ in the sense of ‘ protected’ (Ps. 575). 

As in S3720 = Mannu-ki-Arbil and *D5I7N = Arbil-Sarrat (Delaporte, 
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Ezekiel and the exiles, having failed to observe that e#égu corresponded 
with pny, may have taken over and written a noun derived from it, as 
PINS or PN, with an initial consonant which gave correctly the sound 
heard by them, but was philologically incorrect. 

Two words in the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament may now 
be discussed. First, in O°T) WR) >bau wR (Ezr. 4°, Q.) the verb 
yom has been a cause of difficulty. The only plausible suggestion is 
that which Streck’ put forward, that the Aram. on is here identical 
with the Acc. Ad/u, ‘to examine’; but the suggestion has met with no 
favour and appears in no dictionary, perhaps because its author could 
not prove it. I can, however, now adduce evidence from documents 
published since the date of Streck’s article, which in fact is decisive 
in its favour; this is the phrase fem(m)en(n)a hdlu, ‘to examine a 
foundation’, which is of- frequent occurrence in building texts* and 
occurs also elsewhere: for example, e/i-ma Ur-(il)Sanabi ina eli diri 
'a Uruk( KI) itallak | temenna hiti-*ma libitta subbi* summa libittasu la 
agurrat | u us$iiu* la iddd 7 munta/lki,‘ go up, U., and walk on the wall 
of U.,*° examine the base and look to the brick, whether its brick be 
not burnt-brick, whether its foundations be not bitumen in 7 layers’.” 
The fact that Aa@/u is thus used of foundations proves that °n, when 
used of foundations, must be from the same root and bear a similar 
sense, and so the passage here discussed may be translated ‘they have 
finished the walls and examined the foundations’ ; the natural order of 
the operation is inverted in order to assign the first place to the com- 
pletion of the task which, though last in point of time, was the most 
important as the culmination of the builders’ offence. Second, in 
PRoA p2d0 DheN) (Ezr. 4°) no satisfactory explanation of Ons has 
yet been put forward. Surely, just as the Heb. D&M8 is identical with 
the Acc. ina pitti or ippitti, ina pitti-ma or ina pite-ma, ‘in suddenness’, 
so the Aram. OMBS represents the Acc. apfpitti or abbitti-ma,* ‘suddenly’ ; 
this explanation not only explains the daghesh in 5, since it represents 
pp in the Accadian words, but also satisfies the sense of the passage, 


op. cit., 7. 1, 8.1); cp. Seearnapp = Paga-ana-Arba’il (Delaporte, op. cit., 2.1). 
In the Old Testament ba = Bal by3) is an example of the same process. 

1 In Babyloniaca, ii 58. 

2 Cp. Langdon, Neubab. Kénigsinschr., 76 iii 12; 96 ii 2-33; 110. 37; 142. 27; 
240. 57. 

3 For Ai as in the parallel passage (v. in/r.). 

* Cp. Heb. ABY¥ Q. and P.: ‘ watched’. 

® Cp. Aram. S°8® (as above). ® Acc. Uruk = Hebr. 718. 

7 Thompson, ‘ Gilgamish’, XI 303-303 (cp. I i 16-19). 


* For ana pitti or ana bitti-ma respectively (s. Ylvisacker, Z. bab. u. ass. 
Gramm., 65). 
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which may accordingly be translated ‘and it will immediately en- 
damage the kings’. That the Aram. ‘n’DX’ appears also to reproduce 
the same Accadian word is not surprising; for the variety of forms 
which it exhibits has led also to its double representation as yn and 
pxnp in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


In a previous article? I pointed out that the dictionaries confused 
two roots under pb, the first meaning ‘ broke through’ and the second 
‘commanded’.* To the passages there cited for II yap‘ I now add 
72 HH P'S (1 Sam. 3'), which can only mean ‘there was no vision 
ordained (sc. by God)’; for the translation of ~5) as ‘open’ is im- 
‘possibly forced, and entirely against the usage of I pup. 

The unknown wer in 2>-Sy myyip wsvn weiNNM MNT (Isa. 
46°) has long been a puzzle to philologists, and I have myself previously 
sought to solve the problem by the unsatisfactory method of emenda- 
tion.® In a Sumerian-Accadian glossary, however, the Acc. /@ Sémi,® 
‘not listening ’, 4a mdgiru, ‘not obedient’, 4a sangu, ‘ not submissive ’, as 
well as 4a aSSiu, are all given as synonyms of the Sum. BAR, ‘hostile’ 
=‘rebellious’; in other words, the adjective aSiiSu is a synonym of the 
three other participles or adjectives given in this list, and means ‘listening’, 
‘obedient’, or ‘submissive’. Again, Nabi (Nebo), the god of wisdom, 
is described as ahizu Sukami,’ ‘ acquiring wisdom ’,* and as a5iSi Sukdmu, 
‘hearkening to wisdom’;° here then the participles a3é5u and dhicu 
in the sense of ‘learning’, are interchanged. It may therefore be 
inferred that a¥a‘« means ‘to hearken to’ a person or a thing, and 
it will be seen at once that a comparison with this verb suggests a 
suitable meaning for the Heb. wwe in the passage under discussion ; 
this may accordingly be translated ‘remember this and show yourselves 
attentive’ or ‘obedient ; bring it again to mind, O ye transgressors’. 
At first sight, however, it seems as if, as the Aram. OWN = Syr. «ae 
sensit connotes both ‘perceived’ and ‘suffered’, so the well-known 


1 Cowley, ‘ Aram. Pap.’ 26. 9. 2 In J.7.S., xxiii 72-73. 
5 Cp. Acc. parsu, ‘ ordinance’, and Arab. uy I and IV, ‘ ordained’, which are 
both applied especially to divine commands. I now agree that Syr. ajo 


‘ recompensed’ is cognate with this root as meaning primarily ‘ prescribed’ and so 
‘paid back’ something to someone (Guillaume in J.7.S., xxiv 318; cp. Brockel- 


--¢ 


mann, op. cit., 603) and not with Arab. & 
(s. J.7.S., xxv 178). 
* 1 Chron. 13? and 2 Chron. 315. 5 In J.T.S., xxiii 70. 
® Cp. Heb. yor. 7 Rawlinson, op. cit., ii 27 a-b, 39-42. 
® Ibid. i 35, 2. 4. ® Brinnow in Z.A., iv 237, 36. 


completed’, as I formerly thought 
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asasu ‘to be troubled’ and afaiu ‘to learn’ must be identified ; but 
the usage of the former is apparently against such a connexion, and two 
distinct roots, (1) a¥a5u = wwn and (2) asasu = Wwe, can therefore be 
postulated, to the latter of which aS¥#5« may probably be referred.’ Yet 
the uncertainty about the weak letters in Accadian roots always leaves 
room for doubt which the cognate languages alone can dispel. 

I have shewn already? that in "PX Ds-My ynivya... 3nd nde Mm 
(Ezek. 16*) the noun nad is genuine, but the interpretation which I put 
upon it and the verb with which it is joined was wrong. A hint, 
however, which Cowley* has thrown out, makes it clear that the true 
reading is ya? nboN or nbrox Mm), and that the proper translation is 
‘how am I filled with wrath against thee .. . because of thy doing all 
these things’! The phrase thus restored to the Hebrew vocabulary 
is common to the Accadian and the Aramaic languages. For example, 
it occurs in 4bbati imtali $a ilani Igigi, ‘with wrath was he filled 
against the gods the I.’;° so too nba pap nad xd nin, ‘I was full 
of wrath against thee before D.’,* xnbx nad nx xdo onadn, ‘art thou 
full of wrath against me, of wrath against the god?’ and xdp onad nnd, 
‘why is he full of wrath against me ?’’ are other instances of it. Even 
the form nbp for the usual xdp, which is otherwise of doubtful occur- 
rence in the Old Testament,* is attested in this actual phrase in the 
case of nanad pn, ‘(persons) full of wrath against you’.® Moreover, 
the same idiom occurs also in one of the letters found at Tell-el-Amarna 
in the form 4ddat# Sa ahiya or libbat ahiya . . . amlass|ak|\u, ‘1 am 
filled . . . with wrath against thee about my brother’,”’ which thus 
proves its presence in Palestine many centuries before the age of the 
prophets. 

On p. 251, |. 20 Aaramu should be haramu, and |. 22 parasu $a mé 
should be datagu ia mé. 

G. R. DRIver. 


1 Cp. Muss-Arnolt, of. cit., 122 and Meissner, Suppl., 20; s. Meissner Ass. 
Forsch., i 45-6. 

2 In J.T.S., xxix 393. 3 In Avram. Pap., 134. 

* Cp. “TW NYY ‘ in intense wrath against my adversaries’ (Ps. vii 7), where 
the gen. case is similarly used ; for the parallelism shows that the wrath of Yahweh 
is meant. 

5 Thompson, op. cit., XI 172 (where it is parallel with iéziz, ‘he was angry’). 

® Cowley, op. cit., 41 4. 

7 Lidzbarski, Altaram,. Urk. aus Ass., 1 19-20. 

8 Ezek. xxviii 16 adn si vera lectio) and Jb. xxxii 18 cndn). 

® Cowley, op. at., 37 11. 1 Knudzton, Am.-Taf., i 7 15, 32. 
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OMNIPRESENCE, CONDESCENSION, AND OMNI- 
SCIENCE IN PSALM cxiii 5-6. 


a 

The rendering of Ps. cxiii 5-6 by A.V. as, 

‘Who #s like unto the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high’, (v. 5), 

‘Who humbleth Aimself to behold the things that are in heaven, and 
in the earth’ (z. 6), 
is not a literally correct translation of the original. 

The best English translation of the passage is no doubt that given by 
J. M. Powis Smith (Zhe Psalms, University of Chicago Press, 1926, 
p. 188), 

‘Who is like the Zord, our God, 
Seated on high, 
Seeing far below 
In the heavens and on earth.’ 
And yet one feels with Kirkpatrick (Book of Psalms, Camb. Bible, Bks. 
IV and V, 1901, p. 678), that it is ‘ probable that im heaven and in earth 
belong to the two preceding lines respectively’ (cf. l.c., note on vv. 5 b- 
6). If we could, therefore, combine Powis Smith’s translation with 
Kirkpatrick’s suggestion and render, 
Seated on high—in the heaven, 
Seeing far below—on the earth, 
the passage would be much improved. The question of metre, how- 
ever, would still remain and, furthermore, an explanation would be 
required as to how the transposition of the stichoi arose. 


II. 

The whole Psalm is treated by Kittel (Die Psaimen, Leipzig, 1922, 
p. 361) as consisting of pentameters. But, clearly, his combination of 
2. 5b with v. 6a reduces the pentameter either to a trimeter or (if each 
of the two long words is to be counted as representing two stresses) 
to an hexameter. Gunkel’s arrangement (Die Psa/men, Géllingen, 1926, 
p. 491f.) introduces a solitary 2+2 into a poem which otherwise 
consists of 3 + 3’s or 3+2’s. 

Briggs (Zhe Psalms, vol. ii 1907, p. 390) endeavours to overcome the 
difficulty of the metre by reading the two words with the ancient case- 
endings 

‘mason and ‘Sayan 
as if each had two accents. This enables him to treat the whole Psalm 
as consisting of four strophes, each of four trimeter lines (af. ci#. p. 387) 
and to give the following quite acceptable reading : 
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‘ Who is like Yahweh our God? 

He who exalteth Himself to sit enthroned : 

He who stoopeth to look 

In the heavens and in (all) the earth.’ (Op. cit. p. 388.) 
But here, too, in view of the previous three stichoi, one is not willingly 
prepared to regard 

yIKn Dw 

as containing more than two stresses each. This metrical difficulty is 


not solved by Powis Smith’s translation given above unless the first 
stichos, 


‘ Who is like the Lord our God’, 
is treated as a line of two stresses only, providing a strophe of four two- 
stress lines. This, however, is not very likely since most of the Psalm 
is obviously composed as mentioned above of 3 + 2’s or 3 +3’s. 


III. 


It seems to me that by arranging the passage under discussion on 
lines similar to those which I suggested in former issues of this JouRNAL 
(cf. J. Z.S. vols. xxix pp. 225 ff., xxxi pp. 186 ff. and 387 ff. ; cf. also my 
note in Expository Times vol. xxxviii p. 329 f.), we shall obtain a clear 
and simple text as well as a regular 3+3 metre which is characteristic 
of most if not all the Psalm. 

On the basis suggested, the original arrangement of the passage may 
have been somewhat like the following :— 

[The vertical lines and the letters (a), (4), &c. are added here for the 
purpose of facilitating reference. | 

mows (/) naw (c) raze (6) wnde ‘n> ‘ (a) 
yoxa (g) Po mend (-) Seen (2) 
Two voices may have taken part in its recital in the following manner : 
First voice recited (a) Second voice replied (4), (c), (/) 
99. ” ” (2), (e), (g) 
”? ” ” (d), (c), (g) 
” ” ” ” ” ” (6), (e), (f) 
The order of the words in M.T. has arisen owing to the scribe’s 
copying of the columns in order: first, col. 1, viz. (a) 
wre ‘AD ‘D 
then col. 2, viz. (4), (c), (2), (e), 
mand Savon naw sain 
and finally col. 3, viz. (/), (g), 


77830) DYDws 








sly 
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The Waw in the last word would naturally be added later when the 
ancient mode of recital was forgotten. 


TRANSLATION, 


Ist Voice. and Voice. 
Who is like the Lord our God dwelling high—in the heavens ; 
oe " oe »» seeing down below—in the earth ; 
as re se » dwelling down below—in the earth ; 
a 7 pa » seeing high—in the heavens. 


This arrangement produces in the Hebrew,a regular 3+ 3 metre as 
well as complete parallelism ; and the thought expressed is that God 
is everywhere and sees everything, both above and below, in heaven 
and in the earth. No place is too high or too low for His habitation, 
nor is any spot in the universe too high or too low, too deep or too far 
for His attentive and watchful eye. From the supreme heights He sees 
all that goes on in the lowest regions (cf. Briggs of. cit. p. 389), and 
from the lowest depths He surveys all that transpires in the highest 
heavens above. 

The thoughts of God’s omnipresence, condescension, and omni- 
science, which we now obtain from the text, are no doubt deeper and 
more sublime than that of condescension only, obtained from the usual 
reading. In any case the former are certainly not inferior to the latter, 
and have also the additional advantage of resting on a straightforward 
and regularly metrical text. 

Similar thoughts are expressed elsewhere in O.T.: cf. Psalm cxxxix 
7-8, 9-12 ; Jer. xxiii 24; 1 Kings viii 27-29; Isaiah Ixvi 1 ; lvii 15 ; 
vi 3. 


IV. 


Another possible arrangement of the text may have been the follow- 
ing : 
nawd smaxon (4) wads ‘n> 1D (a) 
md “Sper (c) 
yRa oows (d) 
The recital was a+ 4, a+c¢, a+d, i.e. (a) was recited with each of the 
three lines. This mode of recital, however, though presenting a regular 
metre, would produce pentameters instead of hexameters. 


TRANSLATION. 
Who is like the Lord, our God dwelling on high ; 
” ” ” ” ” seeing down below ; 
” = - ‘a a in heaven and earth. 


VOL. XXXII. Bb 
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Our present text arose through the scribe’s copying of column 1 (right) 
first and then column 2 (left) without leaving the blanks of the original 
which indicated that /a) was to be repeated with (4), (¢c), and (d) 
respectively. Cf. my ‘Stichometry and Text of the Great Hallel’, 
J-T.S. vol. xxix p. 264 summary (2). 

The thought expressed will only be that of ‘ Jehovah’s condescension’ 
(cf. Kirkpatrick, l.c.). ‘Though He sits enthroned on high in heaven, 
yet he stoops to regard the earth. He is not “ careless of mankind”, 
as heathen gods were often supposed to be’, (l.c.). Keble’s paraphrase, 


‘ Exalting still His holy place, 
Low bending still His eye of grace, 
In heaven above, in earth below,’ 


as Kirkpatrick rightly says, gives excellent expression to the thought. 
I. W. SLorkKI. 


NOTES ON THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF 
IRENAEUS ADV. HAERESES IV, V 


(Continued from p. 74) 


IV xxxix (p. 233): Sic enim oportuerat filios Abrahae, quos illi de 


lapidibus excitavit Deus, et fecit assistere ei principi et praenuntiatori 
facto nostrae fidei] ‘Even as to Abraham from stones God raised up 
and presented sons to Abraham, who was made prince and patriarch 
and fore-announcer of our faith’. 

omnia] ‘all the weight’. 

Justi] ‘of the just (p/ur.)’. 

p. 234: percepit]+ ‘into the garner’. 

bene sensit Deus, attribuens] ‘ God was well-pleased’. 

xl 1: in Scripturis thesaurus Christus] om.: cf. A, which omits 
‘thesaurus Christus’. 

unde poterat hoc guod secundum hominem est intelligi, priusquam con- 
summatio eorum quae consummata sunt veniret, quae est adventus 
Christi] Arm. agrees with Gk., with one addition (shared by Lat.): yi 
dvvapévwr (‘as concerning His humanity’) xpd rot riv &xBaow tov zpo- 
pyrevopévor édMGeiv, Aris éotiv 7) wapoveia row Kupiov. 

(p. 235): pertinentem ad adventum Filii Dei, qui est secundum 
hominem] ‘ which is the coming according to the flesh of the Son of 
God’. 

revelatus est et explanatus] ‘ made manifest and outspread’. 

et adhuc. Quemadmodum igitur ostendimus] ‘and so forth ; accord- 
ing as we have shewn’. 
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2 (p. 236): charisma veritatis certum] ‘the exactitude of veracity 
according to the truth’. 

a principali successione, et quocunque loco colliguntur] ‘ from the 
succession of the ancients, and in whatever fashion make false assem- 
blings’: or ‘false’ may perhaps be taken with ‘fashion’. ‘The Lat. 
would seem to have read rorw, the Arm. tporw: cf. liv (p. 263). 

xli 1 (p. 237): principalis consessionis] Arm. has one word (=pwro- 
xabedpias). 

propheta |] ‘ prophesied ’. 

Apostolorum . . . doctrinam] ‘from the Apostles . . . the succession’ 
(reading d:ado0xyv, not ddaxnv). 

presbyterii] ‘ presbyteral ’. 

2: ad eum] om., with C against A. 

xlii 1 (p. 238): ibi]+‘tothee’: ‘ tibi’ may have fallen out of the Latin. 

Ecclesiae] dat. 

2: qui audierat ab his qui Apostolos viderant, et ab his qui didic- 
erant] ‘who had heard from the Apostles, who indeed had seen them 
and those who by them were instructed ’. 

(p. 239): sub David] ‘upon David’: as just before ‘upon these’, 
where Lat. has ‘ his’. 

Betsabee] ‘ Bersabee’, with C against A. 

a Christo]+‘ For the Lord, it saith, sent Nathan unto David’: 
supporting A against C. 

3 (p. 240): cum perseveraret judicare recte, et sapientiam Dei 
enarrare] ‘when he judged aright, and asked for wisdom’. A has 
‘ quum judicaret recte, et sapientiam Dei enarraret’ (but ‘ Dei’ is absent 
from other MSS). The Arm. is doubtless right: the Lat. has read 
éEnynoaro instead of éEyrycato. 

typum veritatis templum] ‘a type of the true temple’: with C(typum 
veri templi). 

Domini] ‘ of Christ’. 

et placebat Deo, et omnes eum admirabantur] ‘he was pleasing to 
God, and admired by men’. For ‘omnes’ the Lat. may here again 
have had ‘ homines’. 

(p. 241): sicut dixit presbyter] Arm. has the present tense, as on 
next page (‘ inquit ille senior’). 

4: remissione peccatorum existente] ‘which is remission of sins’: 
confirming C (remissionem . . . existentem). 

imputabant | fves., as in A (imputant). 

ante adventum Christi his qui peccaverunt] ‘the stumbling of faults 
(which was) before the coming of Christ’. 

praecesserunt nos] ‘ had progressed ’. 

curatio et] om. 


Bb2 





a = SS 
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(p. 242): Christus ...eius] ‘Christ dieth no more, and death hath no 
more dominion over Him’ (Rom. vi 9). 

xliii 1 (p. 243): imprudentes] ‘impudent and shameless’: the Lat. 
doubtless had ‘impudentes’. 

mente conceptus] ‘falsely imagined’ (= adinventus). 

2: exterminabant] ‘were corrupting by the frauds of deceit’: so in 
I vii 2 ‘exterminavit’ renders é£nraryoe. 

xliv r (p. 244): Cum ergo hic et illic eadem sit in vindicando Deo 
justitia Dei, et illic quidem typice et temporaliter et mediocrius ; hic 
vero vere et semper et austerius| * Now whereas the same is the righteous- 
judgement (= d:xavoxpwoia) of God both there and here ; there typically 
and temporarily and in measure (= perpiws), but here truly and eternally 
and all-at-once-cutting-off (= dzorépws) ’. 

ostendebant presbyteri] simg.: as on pp. 238, 241 f., 248, 251, 254. 

xliv 2 (p. 245): secundum suum genus sequuntur Verbum Dei] 
‘according to their own generation follow His Word’: cf. xxxvi 2 
(p. 229): ‘secundum virtutem suam in sua generatione’, where the Arm. 
has the same word. 

adjudicantur] ‘ are deserving to be judged’. 

3: Etenim hi ipsi qui a nobis praedicti sunt haeretici exciderunt sibi] 
‘and knew not themselves (to be) those spoken of before (ov and knew 
not (the things) before spoken concerning themselves) ’. 

in Deo] ‘in Him’ (= in eo). 

temporaliter] ‘ by the Word’. 

dimittentem . . . dimittit] ‘who destroys... destroys’. Lat. has 
read dzoAver, Arm. droAAvet. 

Domini sui interfectores] Arm. has one word (= xvptoxrdvor), and so 
below (p. 246) for ‘ interfectores Domini’. 

(p. 246): aeternam (axtfe Nonne)] om., with A. 

neque malitiae sensum habuerunt] 7. ‘ spake not against God ’. 

xlv 1 (p. 247): Deus 1°] ‘ Lord’. 

xlvi t (p. 248): in qua sumus constituti, per quam de numero 
gentilium exemti sumus] ‘ by which we came out from the Gentiles’. 

2 (p. 249): ex multis}+ ‘labours’ ; as below ‘ parva de multis’, where 
A adds ‘ laboribus’ and Arm. again has ‘ labours’. 

qui potuerunt multas substantias habere | ‘who were about (= éyeAAov) 
to have many possessions of their own’: cf. A (suas). 

3 (p. 250) haec imputat] ‘speaks’. 

hominibus] ‘all (things)’: confirming 4 (omnibus). Cf. note on 
xxxiv 6 (p. 218). 

profutura providerit] ‘ typified beforehand ’. 

redimentes | ‘ giving ’. 

dationes] ‘increments’. 
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ab aliis] ‘from strangers’ (= ab alienis). 

(p. 251): inciperemus] ‘were about’, or as we should say ‘ were (to 
serve God)’: see note on xxxiv 9 (p. 220). 

xlvii: a Deo] taken with ‘ fiebat’: ‘brought about by God’. 

educens eam] ‘in its going forth’. 

gloriari] ‘ exult ’. 

xlviii r (p. 252): in circumfinio] ‘in the open field ’. 

hujusmodi operationis] ‘ of the deed ’. 

in sobolem adoptatae] Arm. = Gk. 

2 (p. 253): id est duae congregationes] om. 

(p. 254): in confinio terrae] ‘in the field of this world’. 

saepe] ‘ continually ’. 

integra] construed with ‘ statua’. 

xlix 1: senior Apostolorum discipulus] Arm. has, probably by mistake, 
instead of ‘discipulus’ the gen. pl. (= discipulorum) ; but cf. xlii 2 
(p. 239). It may be worth while to add that it omits ‘quoque’ just 
before, substituting ‘ somewhat ’. 

Deo (post alio)| om. 

2 (p. 255): et in Evangelio legimus] ‘and the Gospel’ (nom.), 
rightly ; corresponding with ‘ Moses’ and ‘ Apostolus Paulus ’. 

doctrina] ‘ school’ (= édacxaXdciov): the Lat. has ‘ doctrina’ for this 
Gk. word in I xxv 1, xxvi 1, and elsewhere. 

hominum, secundum quod] ‘of those men in whose days’: cf. C 
(secundum quos). 

inciperent] ‘were about’: see note above (p. 251). 

ut obvenit] ‘as chance might be’. 

concurvans] ‘altogether concealing’. This may be a contrast to 
‘ostendens’, but it does not explain the ‘ concurrens’ of the MSS. Has 
there possibly been a confusion between ovyxizrwy and ovyxpirtwv ? 

1(p. 256): spiritalis vere] ¢v. with A (vere spiritalis). 

percipientes | ‘ receiving’. 

quidem (ante Amalech)] om. with A. 

erueret eos] + ‘and save them’: as in A (et salvaret eos). 

li x (p. 257): Examinabit autem et doctrinam] ‘He judges also the 
school’: see note above (p. 255). It will be seen from cc. lii, liii that 
the Arm. treats dvaxpwe? throughout as a present tense. 

eam quae ex homine est generationem ]‘a man’s birth from a woman’: 
but cf. III xx 3 (p. 104). 

(p. 258): cum pareret] ‘ appearing’. 

2: sive labis] om., as in praef. 2 (pp. 144 f.), where also the Lat. has 
the double rendering. 

3: Aonum] fr. ‘ thirty ’. 

sive defectionem] om.: see above for double rendering in Lat. 
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lii r (p. 259): in hominem] fv. ‘has been brought’, as in Gk. 
(€xwp7n). 

relinquet | p/ur. 

et inopinate] om. 

regenerationem | ‘ they be regenerated ’. 

(p. 260): Filius Dei, factus est homo] Arm. omits ‘est’, taking 
‘Filius Dei’ with the foregoing words. 

2: cum (fost ne forte)] om. with C. 

liii x (p. 261): qui sunt inanes . . . Ecclesiae] Arm. renders Gk. 

et (fost constant) ] om. with Gk. 

(p. 262): Christum Jesum] ‘ Jesus Christ ’, with Gk. 

sententia firma . . . veritatis, qui] om. 

exposuit .. . humano] Arm. supports Gk. though failing to understand 
oxnvoBartovv. 

2: successiones] sing. 

Ecclesiam } p/ur. 

quae pervenit usque ad nos custodita sine fictione scripturarum 
tractatione plenissima] ‘there has come down to our keeping, inviolable, 


invariable, of the scriptures the entire sequence’: the construction is 
not clear. 


(p. 263): sine falsatione]+ ‘and which is not easily vitiated’. 


et praecipuum ] ‘ the peculiar and marvellous’. 

liv: loco] ‘ way’: reading tpérw for ror, as in x] 2 (p. 235). 

Dominus] ‘ Christ ’. 

(p. 264): quemadmodum et typus ejus quae fuit illius Lot, salis fig- 
mentum] ‘ even as its pattern, Lot’s wife, the pillar of salt’. 

eam (fost super) ] ‘them’. 

patitur] #/. The Lat. may have been altered by a scribe who did not 
understand the zom. ads. (Spiritus requiescens). 

lvi (p. 265): praeformabat] ‘prophesied’: cf. A (prophetabat). 

(p. 266): exaltationem] Arm. confirms C (exultationem). 

2: est (post Deus fortis 2°)] om. with A. 

adventu] acc. with A. 

3 (p. 267): hominem infirmum] ‘ abject and despicable’. 

ad victimam ] ‘to the slaughter’: as elsewhere. 

et ab his] om. with A. 

omnia talia] +‘ saying ’. 

5 (p. 268) : novum] om. 

novi Testamenti libertas] ‘the new covenant of liberty’: cf. lvi 2 
(p. 271) ‘novum libertatis testamentum ’. 

mittitur] ‘ was entrusted ’. 

qua annuntiavit] om. 
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(p. 269) acquisivit] ‘ made’ (or ‘created ’). 

enarrentur] ‘set forth’ sing. 

6 (p. 269): in ipsum humanum genus] ‘ the same human-kind’: acc. 
case, parallel to ‘the same God...the same Word...the same 
Spirit’ ; thus restoring the structure of the passage. 

ab eo] ‘from God’ (= a Deo): cf. V xix 2 (p. 377). 

et alia] om. 

prophetas 4/s] ‘ prophecies’: we must read in both places ‘ prophetias’ 
as above. 

lvi t (p. 270): apparatum et expeditionem |] ‘ preparation’. 

inciperent] ‘are about’: and so often. 

a Domino] ‘ from a genuine superior’. 

2: et sermonem et operationem ] ‘ by word and deed’: cf. A (sermone 
et operatione). 

in novissimo dierum] ‘in the last days’: cf. A. 

(p. 271): proprie ac specialiter] ‘ certainly ’. 

argumenta] ‘signs’: the same word is rendered ‘signa’ below. 

4 (p. 272): fabricaverint ipsae] Arm. supports C (fabricaverit ipse), 
referring back to ‘the word of God’. 

ejus (ante expurgavit) | om. 

habitu taleis confixus emundavit sylvestrem terram | ‘in such (= ‘ tali’) 
fashion(?) fastened with it, cleansed the material (P= éAcqyjv) earth’. 

humanam |] ‘ of men’. 

(p. 273): multorum] ‘of two’. 

lvii 1: audacem] om. with C. 

multa] ‘ most of all’. 

prophetae | om. 

annuntiarent] Arm. supports 4 (praenuntiarent). 

2 (p. 274): futurum] om. with C. 

in (ante spiritu) dis] om. with A. 

siquidem] +‘ another who’: probably right ; parallel to ‘is vero qui 
a Demiurgo’ below. 

regulam]| ‘affiliation ’. 

erroris] After this two leaves of the Arm. are lost. We have it again 
in lvitt 1 (p. 276), beginning with the words ‘a Patre ejus’. 

lviii 1 (p. 277): dicebat] ‘and on account of this He saith’: cf. 
below ‘et propter hoc dicebant ’. 

2 tradidit] pr. ‘(as) Father’. ‘Patrem’ must be supplied to the Lat. : 
cf. Dem. 8: ‘To them that believe He is as Father, for in the end of 
the times He opened up the covenant of adoption ; but to the Jews as 
Lord’, &c. The meaning of the sentence is thus restored. 

priores, sive] om.: as also ‘ posteriores, sive’. 

degit] om. 
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(p. 278): electionis] ‘ of the Church ’, 

Spiritum] + ‘of God’. 

Hieremias 2°] ‘ Ezekiel again ’. 

reddunt | fut. 

3 (p. 279): in novissimo] ‘in the end’. 

4: arcae typum] ‘the original type’: confirming Massuet’s conjecture 
‘archetypum ’. 

(p. 280): ostendit] ‘He wrought in them’. 

5: autem (fost aperiens)] om. with A. 

6 (p. 201): Dominus ( fost vocavit)] ‘God’. 

7 (p. 282): non perceper nt] ‘are destitute and bereft of’. 

undique fideles] ‘ those from all quarters ’. 

8: dignissime] om. 

justissimus retributor] om. 

Dei] + ‘are’. 

Paulus] om. 

(p. 283): Apostoli] sing. ; probably right. 

annuntiant] Arm. confirms 4 (annuntiabant). 

Deum suum] ‘his Lord’: rightly. 

9: praedicta] ‘said’; probably right: ie. ‘just spoken of , not 
‘ predicted ’. 

unus et idem Dominus] ‘one and the same householder’ ; cf. Gk. 

tempora] ‘ generations’, as Gk. (yeveds). 

10 (p. 284): significans] om., leaving ‘adventum suum ’ to be governed 
by ‘aperte manifestavit ’. 

quae interficis . . . lapidas . . . te] Arm. has two participles and ‘her’. 

(p. 285): eos ( fost elegit)] om. 

vere] connected with ‘ quae dicta sunt’, rightly. 

lix: veterem] ‘the original first’. 

a Deo r°] ‘by Him’ (= ab eo). 

Ix 1 (p. 286): sensatos] ‘ who used good laws of peace’; confirming 
Gk. (civopovpévors). 

(p. 287): justum et bonum] Arm. supports Gk. (rod xadod Kai dya6o%). 

bonum (fost prophetae)| om., as in Gk. 

propter (ante quod)]| om., as in Gk. 

(p. 288): quae liberum et suae potestatis ostendunt hominem] Arm. 
represents Gk. more closely. 

Ixi 1 (p. 289): ut ipsi dicunt] om. 

(p. 290): quod est bonum] Arm. = 76 xaddv: so for ‘ pulchrum’ 
below (‘pulchrum et bonum’). 

studuerunt illud?] +‘or what boldness (= zappyoia) is there (for 
those) who have not endured and hoped for it ?’ 

Paulus] om. 
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2 (p. 291): Dominus] ‘God’: probably right. 

magnanimitatem praestante in apostasia hominis | ‘ being long-suffering 
concerning the apostasy’. ‘The words used for ‘ apostasia’ and ‘erudito’ 
are used again for ‘abscessio’ and ‘emendabit’ (LXX zadeion oe % 
drootacia cov). 

aedificationem | ‘the carrying out’. 

Ixii (p. 292): ab eo ( fost facta sunt)] om. with Gk. 

initium] +‘ of their own’ (= idiay of Gk.). 

robustiorem| Arm. renders zpeoBvurépay literally. 

(p. 293): et (fost Dei)] om. with Gk. 

Ixiii 1 (p. 295): consonantia] +‘and prepared’ (= Gk. kai éyxara- 
oxeva). 

Quaedam autem | ‘ which’ (= Gk. drwa). 

2 (p. 296): incorruptelae perseverantia est: incorruptela] Arm. con- 
firms Gk. ‘Throughout this great passage (pp. 292-6) both the Latin 
and the Armenian creditably represent the Greek as it is now emended 
by Holl. 

3 (p. 297): expectant] ‘ accept’ ov ‘admit’. 

suae | om. 

legem humani generis] ‘the portals of’ (and so ‘ outside’) ‘ humanity ’. 

potestatem divinitatis] ‘ the insupportable divinity’. 

Ixiv 1 (p. 298): Agnitionem autem accepit homo boni et mali] om. 
(repeated in Latin from foregoing). 

ignorans | ‘ if not capable of’. 

si... quis defugiat, latenter semetipsum occidit hominem] ‘If you 
shall refuse (or set aside)... you will not know yourself, killing the 
man’. The general sense is: Those who reject the divine method are, 
without knowing it, destroying ‘the man’ that is being made in them ; 
‘and how shalt thou be God, who hast not yet been made man ?’ 

The same Greek idiom (Aav@dvew éavrov) is found in V iv 1 (p. 328), 
‘Latent autem semetipsos’. Can ‘latenter’ here (like ‘clam ’) govern 
the accusative ? 

2: erit... factus est .. . obedivit] In each case Arm. has 2nd pers. 
sing., as it has in the sentence preceding : no doubt rightly. 

(p. 299): ab artificio enim Dei absconditur quod est in te lutum. 
Fabricavit substantiam in te manus ejus: \iniet te ab intus et a “foris 
auro puro ef argento| ‘ For by the art of God is hidden and covered up 
the clay that is in thee: for He draweth out as from an oven (from the) 
earth the substance by His hand: He will overlay (7. anoint) thee 
within and without with pure gold.’ Cf, Ex. xxv 11, and fragm. on 
P- 479 below: OoTEp yap 7 xuBwros KeXpvowpmevyn éowber cai eEwbev xpvotw 
kabapo fv. 


Si igitur] + ‘aiding (07 co-operating) ’. 
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3: in caligine] Arm. supports Gk. év dopacig. 

(p. 300): eum, qui nolit] Arm. with Gk. (ei ui GéAox tis). 

Qui igitur] In this passage Arm. does not distinguish the genders 
(Gk. ra oby droordvra «.t.X.). 

convenienti subdidit poenae] ‘He has prepared a fitting penalty’ : 
confirming the reading of A. 

omnibus] om. dis. 

conversationis | ‘ habitation ’, as below. 

Ixvi 1 (p. 302): Hominis] om. 

Dei] ‘of the Lord’. 

2 (p. 303): est angelus hic] ‘this angel’: the verb is omitted as in 
Gk.: obros should be read for airoi. 

quam ipse intulit] ‘ who introduced’, as Gk. 

a sua conversatione] ‘from His own familiarity of substance’: a 
clumsy attempt to express ris idias perovaias. 

per quam inimicum—in serpentem] Arm. is confused, but on the 
whole supports the Latin against the abbreviated Gk. 

(p. 304): calcabit] ‘shall watch’. Although O.T. variants are beyond 
our present scope, we may note that Arm. represents LXX rypjoe, both 
here and at V xxi 1 (p. 381), where Lat. itself has ‘ observabit ’. 

Ixvii: quidam ante nos] ‘one of those who were before us’: cf. 
V_xvii 4 (p. 372). 

sive secundum conditionem] om. 

quae est secundum conditionem] om. 

sumus | ‘ we were’. 

(p. 305): a Deo] ‘by Him’ (= ab eo). 

sunt] ‘we are’. 

quae | om. 

opera | ‘ faith’. 

Ixviii 1: eorum] om. 

quod ( fost Dominus) | ‘whom’, with A (quos) against C. 

in varietate] ‘ because even as these in deceitful tortuosity ’. 

David] ‘Jeremiah’: see vii (p. 154) and V viii 2 (p. 340), where the 
quotation is ascribed to ‘a prophet’: in the last place it is linked with 
the quotation from Jeremiah which follows here. 

Hieremias ait] om. with C. 

(p. 306): angelos diaboli et filios. .. maligni] ‘angels of the evil 
(one) and sons of the devil’ ; as above in both versions, Ixvii (p. 304.) 

credunt et subjecti sunt Deo, perseverant et doctrinam ejus custodiunt] 
‘believe in Him, and in subjection continue, and keep His righteous- 
ness’ ; confirming A’s reading of ‘ esse’ for ‘ sunt’. 

2: Deum (ante Patrem)] om. 

(p. 307): non per parabolas, sed simpliciter ipsis dictionibus docuit 
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de Patre] ‘not by parables, but with self-utterance He spake concerning 
the Father’. Cf. John xvi 25, ovxér: év mapouias AaAjow ipiv, GANA 
mappycia mepi Tov matpos drayyeAG ipiv. The Arm. ‘ self-utterance’ 
= atroAcfei) recurs in V xxvi 3 (p. 396), where Lat. has ‘ ipsis verbis ’. 
Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. VI xv 128 (quoting Preaching of Peter): & piv 


da wapaBodGr . . . & 8 aiPevtixds Kai abrodesed. 


As the subject of summaries and chapter-headings in MSS of ancient 
authors in general is now increasingly receiving the attention of scholars, 
I am encouraged to add a note on the last two chapter-headings of 
Bk. IV (Harv. cc. Ixvii f., pp. 304f.), as a supplement to my brief 
article on ‘The Armenian capituda of Irenaeus Adv. Haereses IV’ 
(supra pp. 71 ff., Oct. 1930). It will bear out the conclusion there 
reached, that ‘the Greek, like the Armenian, had only unnumbered 
capitula—a table of contents to guide the reader—and no chapter 
divisions to correspond to them’; and that the Latin translator of these 
capitula, in using them for a purpose for which they were not intended, 
has rendered them worse than futile. 

The two headings run as follows : 

Ixvii. Quare angeli diaboli, et filit nequitiae dicti sunt. 

Ixviii. Qui illi, et ob quam causam progenies viperarum, qui non 
obediunt Evangelio. 

But in the Armenian we have the single sentence: 

‘Why some are called angels of the devil and sons of the evil (one), 
and why broods of vipers, (even those) who obey not the Gospel.’ 

Plainly the Armenian represents the Greek original more closely, and 
two chapter headings have wrongly been made out of this by the Latin 
translator. Moreover the first chapter-heading has been inserted at the 
wrong place. Grabe, though he made no change, pointed out that 
a new chapter ought to begin at an earlier point, namely at the words 
‘Quoniam angelos quosdam dixit diaboli, quibus aeternus ignis prae- 
paratus est, et rursum in zizaniis ait, Zizania sunt filii maligni...’. 

Here ‘quosdam’ corresponds with the word ‘some’ in the Armenian 
capitulum, but has no counterpart in the Latin chapter-heading, though it 
is obviously needed. It looks as though the Qu 7// of the second heading 
had taken the place of the guidam which is wanted to complete the first 
heading. The Greek may have been somewhat as follows: Acari 
dyyedo. SiaBoAov Kai vioi tod wovypod A€yovtai Twes, kai dari yervypara 
éx.dvav x.7.4. The Latin translator of this may have separated tives 
from Aé€yovrai, and read it as interrogative. 

The capitulum thus restored would make an appropriate heading to 
a chapter beginning ‘Quoniam angelos quosdam’ &c., as indicated by 
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Grabe, and running on to the end of Ixviii 1, ‘causa abscessionis sit 
factus ’, as is shewn by the words near the close (which repeat much of 
what has been said at the outset): ‘Secundum hanc igitur rationem 
angelos diaboli et filios dixit maligni’, &c. The brief section which 
follows and with which Bk. IV closes is properly summed up by 
Massuet as ‘ Epilogus hujus libri, et scopus sequentis’. 

In conclusion, the fact that the Latin translator of Irenaeus speaks of 
‘filii maligni’, whereas the Latin translator of the cafitu/a says ‘ filii 
nequitiae’, is not to be overlooked. This latter rendering is found in 
acg; but has it any patristic testimony ? 


Book V. 


V praef. (p. 313): operis universi qui est de traductione] Arm. con- 
firms this order which was restored by Grabe: and, as it has a genitive 
instead of the relative clause, it gives no support to ‘qui est’ (C) against 
‘quod est’ of A. 

i t (p. 314): autem initium facturae, accepimus] om. The whole 
passage is confused in Arm., as in Lat. 

qui est perfectus in omnibus] om. 

(p- 315): suos proprios nos faciens discipulos potens in omnibus Dei 
Verbum] ‘ making us its disciples [i.e. disciples of the apostasy] ; but the 
Word of God is powerful in all things’. This confirms the punctuation 
of the earlier editors, against Harvey, who has wrongly linked ‘ faciens’ 
with ‘ Verbum’. 

2: ad Deum] Arm. confirms C (ad eum): cf. IV xxxv 3 (p. 228). 

(p. 316) qui a Valentino] fr. ‘ also’, confirming A (et). 

salutem | ‘life’, as Gk. 

3: volentes] ‘able’: cf. cod. Voss. (valentes). 

et (fost quapropter) | om. with A. 

Reprobant itaque hi commixtionem vini coelestis, et sola aqua 
secularis volunt esse| Arm. inserts ‘ it’ (acc.) after ‘sola’ (‘ wish it to be 
only worldly water’) ; thus confirming the reading restored by Massuet 
from C, ‘et solam aquam saecularem volunt esse’. 

ii r (p. 317): Deum] ‘the Lord’, rightly: a correction desired by 
Grabe. 

sua propria . . . assumens] ‘garnering His own fruits’. 

2 (p. 319): qui effusus est] ‘ He confessed’, as Gk. 

auget .. . auget] ‘grows... grows’ (for ‘nostra corpora’ Arm. has 
sing.): the same word translates aig below, where the Latin has 
‘ augetur’. 

(p. 320): Eucharistia sanguinis et corporis Christi, ex quibus augetur] 
‘the Eucharist and the body of Christ, by these grows’. Cf. the Gk. 
and Holl’s apparatus. 


Se 


me 


tnanaehen aa SS 
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(p. 321): in epistola quae est ad Ephesios] ‘in the (epistle) to the 
Romans’. Three of Holl’s best MSS omit the clause, and one of them 
has dadéoroXos (for IatAos) as Lat. and Arm, 

(p. 322): quae (ante de calice)| ‘the man it is who’. 

3: depositum | ‘ bended and laid down ’, confirming the strange «Abév 
of Gk. In connexion with the resurrection a special appropriateness 
is found by Irenaeus in the Eucharistic bread, inasmuch as it originated 
in the corn of wheat falling into the ground and suffering dissolution 
and then being raised for the use of man. What scriptural parable 
could he find for a like appropriateness in the Eucharistic wine? Is it 
not possible that he knew the passage cited in Ep. Barnab. c. xii from 
a certain ‘prophet’: xai wére tratra ovvredkeoOyjoerar; A€yer Kupwos 
drav SAov Ky Kai dvaory, Kai Grav éx Evdov alpa ordéy. The first 
half of this would suggest the Cross and the Resurrection, the second the 
familiar metaphor of ‘ the blood of the grape’. Hence he can write: xai 
ivrep tporov TO EvAov Tis dumréAov KuOev cis THY yHY TO idiw Kapa 
éxapropopyae, kai & KOKKos TOU GiTov TET Eis THY YHV K-T.A. .. . OUTWS Kal 
Ta Hperepa Gopata... tebévra cis tiv yhv... dvaotycovra ev TO idiw 
kaipo «.t.A. The explanation may seem far-fetched, but at least it does 
account for the problematical xAéév. For the passage in Ep. Barnab. 
see my Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, p. 11, where I have 
already suggested this solution. It may be noted that, whereas the 
Latin ‘depositum’ shirks the difficulty, the Arm. allows for the 
two possible meanings of the Greek word, bent and recumbent. 

(p. 323): magnitudine] ‘superabundance’, as Gk. 

et (ante quemadmodum sunt) | om., as Gk. 

gloria] ‘opinion’: rightly, as the Gk. requires (yyre tips wept Oedv 
dofys, os Eorw, doroynowper). 

lii 1 (p. 325): Virtus enim] ‘ For My strength’: as in citation just 
before. 

praesumtionem suae gloriae assumere] ‘to take to oneself an opinion 
of arrogance’. It may be that again déga has been misunderstood by 
the Lat. translator. 

ut nec (ane veritatem)] ‘and’, with participle instead of subjunctive 
(auferret), and omission of ‘ et’ before ‘eam’. This gives an intelligible 
meaning to a passage which has troubled the editors. 

2: verbum] ‘true’, with A (verum): cf. xvi 1 (p. 367). 

his] ‘such’ (= Gk. rovovrors). 

(p. 326): et venis] om. as Gk. 

facere ad hoc . . . facere hominem] Arm. reproduces Gk. closely. 

quae (ante ab initio) | ‘ for if’, as Gk, 

universae fabricationis . . . sapientia Dei] Arm. reproduces Gk., but 
does not omit ‘ of God’. 
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Quae autem] +‘ of the art and’, as in Gk. 

Domini] ‘ of God ’. 

3 (p. 327): caro] +‘of the art and’: cf. Gk. (reyvixijs). 

confitebuntur] fres., as Gk. 

(p. 328): cur ille quae est] Arm. represents the Gk. (i) rovrov dpacrixw- 
Tépa) 

qui (ante vivimus)] om., with Gk. and C. 

Dominus] ‘ God’, 

iv. (p. 329): quae sunt alia] ‘ such like’, supporting C (talia). 

aliud autem quod non alias] ‘but that which no otherwise’; 
apparently supporting A (‘illud’ for ‘aliud’). 

corpora (ante percipere)] ‘our bodies ’. 

sua (anfe sententia)] om., with C. 

v 1 (p. 330) bene habere] ‘ and was so deemed well’. 

patrum | ‘ of the spiritual ’, as the Gk. (xvevparixéyv). 

3 (p- 333): fidem Dei] ‘ the gift of God’: wrongly, for the words are 
derived from Rom. iii 3. 

vi 1: Deus ( fost autem)] om.: the sentence should perhaps be read 
continuously with the last chapter. 

similitudinem ] ‘the image and likeness ’. 

(p. 334): audivimus] fres., as in Gk. 

sicut autem] Arm. takes with the following ‘sic’: rightly. 

(p. 335): perfectos (ante ait eos)] ‘whole’ (or ‘complete’), as in 
quotation above (= dAoreXéis). 

Dei] om. with CA. 

2: de se ( fost Dominus) | ‘ concerning it (or this)’; with A (‘de eo’). 

templum (ante Christi)] ‘members’: rightly, as the following quota- 
tion shews. 

vii t (p. 337): corpus (anfe Quid igitur)] om. 

2 (p. 338): Domini] ‘of God’. 

viii 1 (p. 339): Sic ergo...jam...] ‘so then if this earnest (is) 
dwelling in us, then already ...’: some MSS have ‘si ergo’. Cf. 
xiii 3 (p. 356), and see n. to p. 415. 

The occurrence of ‘sic’ in the sense of ‘si’ in early MSS was 
discussed at length by Dr Rendel Harris forty years ago in his ‘ Study 
of Codex Bezae’ (Texts and Studies II i 33-40): he gives several other 
instances from the MSS of Irenaeus. 

voluntate]} accus. 

2 (p. 341): se (fost ejiciunt)] ‘ from themselves ’. 

ix 1: id est] om. 

(p. 342): nos retardare et] om.; cf. CA. 

salvante et figurante .. . unitur et formatur . . . id vero] ‘ which saves 
and shapes . . . is saved and shaped . . . and another’. 
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2: Hic est] ‘that is’; perhaps rightly: the Gk. in either case would 
be rovro éorw. 

stimulum] The Arm. word means something ingrafted or inserted (as 
for inoculation). So below we have (x 1) ‘insertionem Spiritus’, and ‘si 
autem tenuerit insertionem’ (where the Arm. word is the same as here). 
The metaphor is derived from Rom. xi 17 ff., the grafting of the olive 
tree, though somewhat differently applied. The word éyxevrpifw has 
two meanings: (a) ‘stimulo’, and (4) ‘insero’ or ‘inoculo’. The Gk. 
of this passage must have had éyxevtpuruds or a cognate substantive : 
the Latin translator, unaware it may be of the use to be made of it 
lower down, has chosen the meaning ‘stimulus’, instead of ‘insertio’ 
which he employs of necessity later. The Arm. gives the true sense, 
which, it may be added, accords better with. the governing verb ‘ad- 


misceat ’. 


It is not a spur but an injection, so to speak, that is needed, 


if ‘the weakness of the flesh ’ is to be counteracted. 
3 (p- 343): sancti (ave spiritus)] ‘ divine ’, as in Gk. (0eéov). 
et sanguinem | ‘ with the blood’ ; cf. Gk. (év 7@ aiparti). 


4 (p. 344): id est sola] om. 
et sub dominio sunt ejus] om. 


x 1 (p. 345): Hoc ideo] ‘ that is’. 


in eo (fost perseveraverit)] om.; and so again below: cf. x 3 
‘perseverat hoc esse quod erat ante’, 

2 (p. 346): materiam zizaniae] ‘the tares of material things’. 

velut sentibus obvoluti homines] ‘ material men’. 

xi 2 (p. 348): spiritus (fost insertionem) | om. 

2: numeravit] ‘ first suggesting reckoned up’. 

xii 2 (p. 351): secundum rationem] ‘ in (due) order ’. 

4 (p. 352): The Latin text is in some confusion and has sadly 


troubled the commentators. 
in full : 

Sed et ipse Apostolus, ille ex- 
istens qui in vulva plasmatus erat 
et de utero exierat, scribebat nobis, 
et vivere in carne fructus operis 
epistola confessus est, in ea quae 
est ad Philippenses, dicens. 


Fructus autem operis spiritus, 
est carnis salus. Quis enim alius 
apparens fructus ejus est qui non 
apparet Spiritus, quam maturam 
efficere carnem et capacem in- 
corruptelae ? 


It will be best to set out the two versions 


‘ But indeed the Apostle himself, 
being as he was he who was formed 
in the belly and came forth from 
the womb, in this epistle writing 
sent to us; and ¢he living in the 
flesh (to be) the fruit of work he 
confessed to the Philippians ; 

and the fruit of work is of the 
Spirit [@ clause has here been lost by 
homoeoteleuton | 


but to make the flesh mature and 
capable of incorruption ? 
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Si igitur vivere in carne, hic But if the living in the flesh 
mihi fructus operis est, non utique worketh fruit, then surely he was 
substantiam contemnebat carnis, not despising the substance of the 
in eo quod diceret, Spoliantes vos flesh in saying Strip ye off the old 
veterem hominem cum operibus ejus man with his works.’ 


(Col. iii 9). 


In the preceding passage Irenaeus has quoted two passages from the 
epistle to the Colossians: (a) ‘ Mortify therefore your members which 
are upon the earth’ (iii 5); and (4) ‘ait rursus in eadem epistola: 
Exspoliantes vos veterem hominem cum operibus suis’ (iii 9). Of the 
jatter he says that the Apostle does not mean getting rid of the original 
plasmatio, otherwise we must needs kill ourselves. On the contrary the 
Apostle, being himself he who was formed (//asmatus) &c., was the 
writer of this epistle; and not only so but also to the Philippians he 
confessed that ¢o dive in the flesh was the fruit of work. 

This seems to be the line of thought, though it is obscured in the 
Arm. by the paraphrastic ‘ writing sent’, and in the Latin by Massuet’s 
marking of a new section. For p/asmatus is clearly suggested by the 
preceding p/asmationem. In any case one of the chief difficulties found 
by the editors is removed by the dismissal of dicens, which is not 
represented in the Armenian. 

4 (p. 354): Christum Jesum] ‘ Jesus Christ’. 

qui aridam curavit manum] ‘ whose withered hand was cured’. 


xiii t (p. 355): summi Sacerdotis] ‘of the centurion’: but the Gk. 
should have had dpywvvaywyov. 

ejus (ante de resurrectione)] dat., cf. CA (ei). 

3 (p. 356): sic] ‘if’: see the note on viii 1 (p. 339). 

demonstrabimus] ‘we have shewn’, with C. 

ostendentes] ‘they will shew’: probably Lat. had ‘ostendent’ ; cf. 
variants. 

Ait enim statim . . . dicens] ‘ And immediately at once . . . he says’. 


xiv 2 (p. 361): conspersionem] The same Arm. word renders ¢vpaya 
in r Cor. v 6 (IV xliii 2, p. 244), where Lat. has ‘massam’. O.L. and 
Vulg. have ‘massam’ in v. 6 and ‘conspersio’ in 2. 7. 

Dominus (anée plasmavit)] ‘God’. 

(p. 362): (ante quoniam)] om., with C. 

3: anima] ‘mouth’; cf. Isa. liii 9, 1 Pet. ii 22. 

Deo (ante Patri) ] om. 

4 (p. 363): redhibitus] ‘ purchased ’. 

xv 3 (p. 366): homo eum] ‘the Lord’ (acc.). 

xvi t (p. 367): Verbum] ‘true’; the Lat. should be ‘verum/ ; cf. 
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iii 2 (p. 325). So in xviii 1 (p. 373) the reading ‘et hoc est verum’, 
which is that of C (A having ‘ verbum’), is confirmed by Arm. 

2 (p. 368): per eandem] ‘ through those (things): the Lat. doubtless 
had ‘eadem’, as below ‘per haec eadem’. So the Gk., as given by 
Holl, in both places has &a rév atrav. 

per quae (ante manifesta) ] om., with Gk. 

xvii 1 (p. 369): Patrem] ‘God’: prob. right. 

consolatus | ‘alleviating comforted’. 

conversationem | ‘ return’. 

noster (fost Pater)| om., perhaps rightly. 

2 (p. 370): in sensu] ‘familiarly’: but see below ‘ sensuabiliter ’. 

Patrem (ante glorificabant)] ‘God’: rightly. 

ab eo qui est Deus] ‘from the Existent God ’. 

per hoc quod efficit] ‘ by the perfecting of the sign’. 

accepit] +‘on earth’: and so after ‘ Hominis’ in the quotation above. 

3 (p. 371): homines] ‘ the man’. 

manifeste] ‘it is manifest’, with C against A. 

4: per lignum] om., with Gk. 

(p. 372): Hoc ergo Verbum] om. ‘ Verbum’ (= Gk. rodrov otv) ; but 
reference is doubtless to 6 Adyos above. 

xviii 1: talem vel] om. 

(p. 374): Deo] ‘the Father’ ; prob. right. 

generatio]+ ‘of Him’ (= ‘ ejus’). 

omnibus (anée Super)] +‘ us’ (=‘ nobis’), as below. 

unus] +‘God’, as above, 

2: infixus] ‘in-crucified’: cf. Dem. c. 34: ‘in it (se, the whole 
universe) is crucified the Son of God, inscribed cross-wise upon it all’, 
and see note there (and Introd. p. 29) for references to Justin Afo/. 
I 60 and Plato Zim. 36 B, c. 

invisibiliter] So Arm. ; though the editors wish to read ‘ visibiliter ’, 
which must be right. 

(p- 375): participans] ‘was made chief’ (or ‘ruler’); confirming 
‘principans ’ (Feuard., Grabe). 

sensuabiliter] ‘by familiar relationship’ (or ‘ close connexion’): see 
note above on xvii 2 (p. 370) ‘in sensu’. The Arm. translator seems 
to have misunderstood the Gk. word. In II xv 3 (p. 282) we find 
‘sensuabilitas’ of divine attributes: ‘totus cum sit sensus (= ddos vois, 
I vi 1), et totus spiritus, et totus sensuabilitas, et totus ennoea, et totus 
ratio’. 

manifesta ( post David)] ‘ His visible coming’: cf. the same phrase in 
xix 2 (p. 377) and Dem. c. 97. 


xix 1 (p. 376): per veritatem] +‘ by which’: so that ‘ qua seducta est 
VOL. XXXII. Ce 
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male ... Eva’ would be followed by ‘(qua) evangelisata est bene... 
Maria’. 

Et si ea inobediret Deo, sed et] ‘and as she was seduced to disobey 
God, so’: see variants. 

advocata] ‘comfort and encouragement and intercessor’: cf. Dem. 
C. 33. 

salvatur] ‘ was loosed’: cf. variant ‘ solvatur’. 

aequa lance disposita] ‘ necessitated’; but, with change of a letter, 
‘levelled ’ (? for ‘ balanced ’: cf. ivopporeiv, ivoorareiv or ivoorabpeiv). 

2: dispositiones Dei] ‘the dispensation of the Father ’. 

dispensationis] ‘ work of enquiry’ (or ‘ matter of discussion’). This 
may well be an attempt to render zpayyareia, and so be a confirmation 
of ‘ dispositionis ’, the reading of C (against A). For, while ‘ dispositio’ 
commonly renders oixovoyia, it is used for rpayyareia in I i 16 (p. 68), 
v 1 (p. roo), and III xi rr (p. 50) dis. This avoids the repetition of 
oixovopia in the Gk.: the repetition of ‘dispositio’ in the Lat. may have 
led to the variant ‘dispensationis’. See also xx 2 (p. 380) and xxiii 2 
(p. 387). 

(p. 377): ab eo] ‘from God’: fors. leg. ‘a Deo’; cf. IV lvi 1 (p. 269). 
For the reverse confusion cf. lix (p. 285), Ixvii (p. 305). 


xx £ (p. 378): exorbitantes viam .. . semita] ‘ pathless by-way ... 
public (way) ’. 

praecipientibus] ‘receiving’ with A against C. 

2: omnes (anée homines)] om. with A. 

(p. 379): sanctorum } om. 

cadent | ‘ fall’. 

manducabitis] This and the next three verbs are in sing. 

(p. 380): dispositio] ‘ work’ (or ‘ matter’). Here, as in xix 2 (p. 376), 
mpaypareia seems to be indicated. Note that in the former place also 
‘quae est secundum hominem’ precedes. 

collocans] ‘ making-to-dwell ’. 

est ( post factus) | om. 

xxi 1: Omnia ergo . . . elidens eum qui] ‘ Therefore, summing up all 
things into Himself, He summed up also the war against our enemy, 
summing up and presenting afresh, and vanquishing him who.’ Harvey’s 
misleading punctuation must be corrected. 

(p. 381): Ex eo] ‘ thereafter’. 

id est] ‘ And this is’, with C (et hoc est) against A. 

palmam ds] ‘ prize’ (= BpaBeiov, bravium, cf. 1 Cor ix 24). 

2: eum (fost hominem)] ‘ His’, with C (ejus): cf. xiv 4 (p. 363), 
‘et Deum confitens, et hominem ejus firmiter excipiens’. Note also 
‘hominis confessione’ below, and ‘ Homo ejus’ (p. 384). 
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(p. 382): explosus] ‘smitten backwards’. 

mandatum ] ‘ falsehood’: ‘mendacium’ is found in almost all MSS. 
Harvey has silently adopted ‘mandatum’ from Grabe, in spite of 
Massuet’s protest. 

de eo (ante nulla) ] om. with CA. 

se (ante ostendens) | om. 

(p. 383): et magne confutatus] ‘as being greatly thrown into em- 
barrassment ’. 

3: Verbum Domini annuntiat] ‘ proclaimed the true God’ (verum 
dim): the same corruption in Lat. as in IV xxxiv 1 (p. 213). See also 
on V xvi 1 (p. 367). , 

(p. 384): illa (anée vincula)] ‘to him’, with C (illi). 

constanter] ‘ with boldness of courage ’. 

per Christum] ‘ by the blood of Christ ’. 

xxii 1 (p. 385): Satanam] ‘the apostasy’: cf. below ‘apostasiam ’. 

diabolica ignorantia] ace. 

sententiam |] ‘ precept’: rightly: cf. ‘ per ipsum praeceptum’ below. 

2: tuum (anfe adorare) | om. 

hominibus (fost dominatur)] ‘all’ ; ‘omnibus’ should be read in the 
Lat. 

nolente . . . caelis] ‘without our heavenly Father ’. 

xxiii 1 (p. 386): escam multam] ‘the eating of the fruits with 
unstinted abundance ’. 

(p. 387): morituros eos si gustassent] ‘With death ye shall die if ye 
shall eat’. 

2: dispositione] ‘the affair’: see note on xix 2 (p. 376). 

(p. 388): Parasceve, quae dicitur cena pura, id est sexta feria] ‘on 
what-is-called Friday (oorpat)’: cf. Syr. ‘arubhta (JK>os>). 

xxiv 1 (p. 389): dari] ‘ to give’, with 4 against C. 

2: indumentum] ‘a thunderbolt’. 

interrogabuntur, neque] om. 

repercutiant] ‘ they should bridle (or repress) ’. 

ministri Dei sunt] + ‘ If, therefore, they are ministers of God’: lost in 
Lat. by homoeoteleuton. The apodosis is found in ‘ manifestum est’ in 
§ 3, the Arm. having ‘et’ before ‘quae sunt potestates’. Massuet had 
felt the want of a logical connexion. 

3 (p. 390): conarentur servire] ‘ listen’ (07 ‘ submit ’). 

4: hostiliter] ‘ robberwise’: cf. ‘latro’ below. 

traducta est apostasia ejus, et examinatio sententiae ejus, homo factus 
est] ‘he was convicted, and man was made the test of his character ’. 

xxv 1: quasi Deus vult] ‘deems himself worthy’: so also below for 
‘ad suadendum quod ipse’. s 

(p. 391): homicida ; quasi latro] ‘ worthy-of-death as a robber ’. 

Cc323 
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abominationes] + ‘ and diverse idols’. 

omne quod dicitur Deus] ‘all who are called God’ (in the quotation) : 
but for the same phrase below, ‘all who are called gods’. 

3 (p. 392): hoc item] ‘this same thing’: cf. ‘hoc idem... ait’ IV 
xxvii 1 (p. 189), xxix 2 (p. 195), V xxxiv 2 (p. 421). 

‘Domino] ‘God’. 

(p. 393): fugit] ‘ revolting ’ (or ‘ apostatizing’). 

4: misit ... praemisit] ‘sent... sent’: different verbs, the second 
being the usual one (drooré\Acw). 

xxvi 1 (p. 394): ab adventu] ‘by the manifestation’: cf. xxv 2 
(p. 392), where for ‘ praesentia adventus sui’ the Arm. has ‘by the 
manifestation of his coming’ (2 Thes. ii 9, rH émupaveia tis tapovaias 
avrov). We have now lost the help of Cod. C, the remaining leaves of 
which have been torn away. 

(p. 395): dividetur] fres., as in A. 

2: destruet] pres. 

inducet] pres., as in A. 

Resuscitabit] fr. ‘for’: cf. the variant ‘ enim’. 

(p. 396): sui ( fost Patris)] om. 

ipsis verbis] cf. n. on IV lxviii 2 (p. 307). 

visus est] ‘has attempted’: ‘ nisus est’ should be read in the Lat. 

et (post Deo)] om., rightly. 

audebat] fres., against A, 

Dominum] ‘Creator’: cf. below 76 éxrixérs abrév (conditori suo). 

3: sic] om. 

(p. 397): Deum] ‘ Lord’, as in Gk. 

nobis (ante donaverit)] om. 

xxvii 1 (p. 398): ejus (fost Patre)] om. 

Verbum] ‘ Entirely in every way’: perhaps reading dAws (not 6 Adyos). 
The sentence in Arm. is not interrogative. 

2 (p. 399): in immenso lumine] ‘ the light is perpetual ’, as Gk. 

xxviii 1 (p. 400): eo, et ( fost fruantur)] om., as in Gk. 

vocari] act. 

2: Apostolus ait] From this point onwards to xxix 2 (p. 405) 
‘ Recapitulans autem et’ we have the Gk. in Zexte u. Unters. 38. 3, 
pp. 41 ff. (Orig. Scholia in Apoc. ed. Diobouniotis and Harnack). 

3 (p. 403): Etenim] ‘ For if’: with Gk. against A. 

tempore] fr. ‘ this’, with Gk. 

contriti et attenuati] Arm. has two words, both meaning ‘ attenuated, 
subtilized, refined’. The Gk. has but one: the passage runs thus: 
AerruvOevres Kai cupdpupabévres ba THs tropovas TH Adyw Tod Geod Kai 
mupwhévres. . . . 

Christi] so also Arm., against Gk. 
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xxix 1 (p. 404): insumitur] ‘is consumed and wasted with ’. 

oculos] ‘their eyes’: cf. variant ‘suos’, against A. 

2 (p. 405): irresurrectionem] ‘the rising up’, an attempt to render 
7d dvaornpa of the Gk. 

errorem commentatorem idolorum ] ‘ idol-making error’. 


xxx 1 (p. 406) Numerus enim qui digitus sex, similiter custoditus] 
‘For the number of the sixes, by all in like manner preserved ’. 

recapitulationes | sing. 

(p. 407): Hoc autem... expansam | This passage, bracketed by Harvey 
as an interpolation, is given by Arm., which, however, omits by homoeo- 
teleuton ‘\iteram Graecam, quae sexaginta enuntiat numerum’. 

post deinde] ‘and’, as in Gk. (8é). 

idiotice] ‘innocently’: the Gk. doubtless had dxdxws as below. 

usurpaverunt denarium numerum] ‘inclined to and employed the 
same thing’: a paraphrase, as the Lat. is, of the Gk. érerjdevear. 

per ignorantiam] ‘ with no well proving’: (an attempt to render the 
Gk. xara deipoxaXiav). 

falsum erroris] ‘mistaken and erroneous’ (= Gk. éogadpévov kai 
dinpaprnpevov). 

continentia] ‘comprehensive of’; cf. éuepuextixd of Holl’s improved 
text: so for ‘continens’ on next page. 

quasi] ‘as that which is’: cf. Gk. (ds 6v). 

2 (p. 408): firmum] ‘ firmly’. 

incipientibus corrigere] ‘ think to subdue and establish ’. 

et nihilominus quidem erit haec eadem quaestio] ‘and none the less 
(there) remains the same question’, The Gk., preserved only with 
Orig. Scholia in Apoc. (see note on p. 400 above), runs thus: kai ov« 
tenrropernt airy 4% Sjtnows. The emendation (aiverroyévy) printed by 
the editors is quite unconvincing. In view of the Arm. ‘ remains’, and 
the future in the Lat. (erit), may we not read: ody jrrov pevel ? 

3 (p. 409): Graecas] om. 

divinum ] ‘ marvellous’. 

qui nunc tenent] ‘who now have power’: the same phrase is found 
above where Lat. has ‘ qui nunc regnant’. 

et antiquum et fide dignum] om. 

Titan, tantam habet verisimilitudinem] om. 

4 (p. 410): ascendet] pres. (Apoc. xvii 8): cf. A. 

Cum autem vastaverit Antichristus hic omnia in hoc mundo, 
regnabit] ‘ And when he shall have arrived and assailed every kingdom 
in this world’: omitting ‘ Antichristus’ and ‘regnabit’. Possibly 
‘omnia in hoc mundo regna’ should be read. 

sedebit] ‘ shall have seated himself’: cf. A (sederit). 
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xxxi 1 (p. 411): modos] ‘rightness’. 

terra sepelitionis] ‘dust of the earth’: cf. Dem, 78, and note there 
(p. 136). 

2 (p. 412): legem] ‘order’, 

fixuras] ‘ prints’ (= rious): the same word in vii 1 (p. 336), where 
Lat. has ‘ figuram’. Cod. Voss. has ‘ figuras’ here. 

Dominus (fost enim)] ‘ Christ ’. 

invisibilem] + ‘to us in the lower regions’. 


(p. 413): dignos habuerit] After this cod. A breaks off. For the 
remainder of the Lat. we have only one MS (V = Voss’s MS at 
Leyden), which belongs to the group C, as against 4. The evidence 
of the Arm. thus gains in importance. 


- xxxli 1: transferuntur quorundam sententiae] ‘some good men 
vacillating are cajoled’. 

sermonibus] ‘ attacks’. 

principium] ‘ preliminary (?) pledge ’. 

Dei ( fost apparitionem)] ‘of the Lord’: rightly. 

(p. 414): post deinde] ‘and then thus to all’. 

2: Dixit enim] + ‘to him God’. 

iterum ait] +‘ to him’. 

argenti] +‘ excellent’: cf. LXX doxipou éurdpors. 

Euphratem] +‘And He numbered and reckoned the ten nations 
dwelling in all that region’. The sentence has dropped out of the 
Latin. Eleven nations are enumerated in the LXX of Gen. xv 1g ff. (the 
verses which follow the quotation just made): but there is considerable 
evidence for the omission of ‘the Hivites’ (rots Eiaéovs), who are not 
found in the Hebrew. Cf. I xi 2 (p. 173) dia trav deka evan dv 
érnyyciAato 6 beds 76 ABpaap cis xatdoxeow Soiva. Elsewhere Irenaeus 
reckons them as seven: Dem. 29, ‘when he had overthrown and 
destroyed the seven races that dwelt therein’ ; cf. Deut. vii 1, érra &6vn. 

haereditatem terrae] ‘ this land (as) an inheritance’: cf. ‘terram hanc’ 
in the quotation above. 

ad Deum] ‘unto him’ (= ad eum); i.e. unto Abraham, as the 
context shews. 


(p. 415): Christum] ‘ through Christ’: rightly. 

Sic ergo qui sunt ex fide, benedicentur cum fideli Abraham] om. per 
homoeot. It is not improbable that here again ‘sic’ = ‘si’: cf. ‘Si 
ergo huic...’ on p. 414, where the editors read ‘si’ (= Arm.), but 
the MSS have ‘sic’. See n. on viii 1 (p. 339) and references there. 

firmus] +‘is in everything ’. 

beatos] fr. ‘the Lord’. 
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xxxiii r: tenens] ‘ over’. 

Utique haereditatem terrae ipse novabit, et redintegrabit mysterium 
gloriae filiorum] ‘Quite certainly (meaning) in the inheritance of the 
earth which He Himself will renew and fit out for the service of the 
glory of the Son of God’. Probably we should read ‘in ministerium 
gloriae filiorum Dei’; and ‘sons’ must be read for ‘Son’ in the Arm., 
which has the same mistake twice in the quotation made above from 
Rom. viii 19 ff (p. 414), and so on p. 429. 

(p. 416): nova (anfe resurgit)] ‘newly’: perhaps ‘nove’ should be 
read (cf. p. 427). 

cum suis] ‘ with the disciples’. 

2: Quae enim sunt] ‘ For’. 

terrenum | ‘ laborious and vexatious ’. 

3 (p- 417): Regni] +‘ the times’. 

fratrem suum] om. 

hic (ante qui)]*‘ here’. 

surgentes a mortuis] +‘ and by the same resurrection being dignified 
and honoured by God’. Here, again, a sentence seems to have been 
lost in the Latin. The passage which follows is given by Harvey on 
p. 448 as a fragment in Arm. with a Latin rendering by one of the 
Mechitarists at Venice: we need, therefore, here note only some out- 
standing points, the Arm. texts being practically identical. 

renovata et liberata] ‘liberated and renewed ’. 

fertilitate] ‘fatness ’. 

(p. 418): sanctorum] ‘holy’ acc. sing. (= ‘sanctum’): obviously 
a mistake. 

alius clamabit: ‘ Botrus ’] Inthe Arm. ‘botrus’ is joined with ‘ alius’ : 
rightly. 

4: Johannis] +‘ disciple’ nom. 

tales geniturae a Domino perficientur] ‘such products (or fruits) be 
wrought by mankind’; perhaps ‘ab homine’ should be read. 

(p. 419): feros] ‘ beast-like and brutal (men)’. For the whole passage 
see Dem. 61, with its reference to ‘the Elders’. 

nihilominus] +‘ will it be’. 

revocate | ‘ restored to itself once more’: cf. n. on p. 425. 

autem in obedientia] ‘before the disobedience’. We must read 
‘ante inobedientiam ’, as, indeed, Massuet would have wished to do. 

fructum terrae] + ‘eating’. 

Alias autem et] ‘and the more that ’. 

vescitur] fut. 

xxxiv I: monumentis vestris] The words missing by Aomoeoteleuton 
from the quotation are found in Arm. 

(p. 420): ut sciamus quoniam in novo Testamento a vetleri, gui ex 
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omnibus gentibus colliget] ‘we shall see that in the new covenant these 
(things) shall be, which (or who) from all nations gathereth’. V reads‘ ac 
veteri quae’ (¢es¢e Stieren). The Arm. does not offer a full solution of 
the problem ; but it may be noted that it begins a new sentence with 
‘ And Jeremiah says’. 

ab Aquilone] Before this the Lat. has again lost a dozen words of 
the quotation which are found in Arm. 

2: voluntatem] +‘ of God’. 

quemadmodum ] + ‘also the blessing of Japhet contains: ‘God shall 
enlarge unto Japhet, and he shall dwell in the houses of Shem ” (Gen. x 
27). And’. 

(p. 421): eis (anée licet)] ‘ and’. 

longe nos faciet] ‘ shall prolong’ (= paxpuvet LXX): below (p. 423) 
we find ‘elongabit’. As ‘nos’ is plainly wrong, should we not read: 
‘longevos faciet’? (The Vulg. has ‘ longe faciet’.) 

Et ne ad hoc tempus] After this a page is lost in Arm., which goes 
on after ‘plebem meam’ (on p. 422 ad fin.) with the words ‘over my 
people ’ (Isa. Ixv 19, éri r@ Aag pov) ; shewing that the Lat. has dropped 
a line at this point, as Stieren suspected. 

4: etiam non] ‘and no longer’ (xai ovxér:): we must read ‘et jam 
non’. 

Xxxv I (p. 423): de omnibus] om. 

alia] ‘such things’: we must read ‘talia’, as below on p. 425, ‘ Haec 
autem talia universa ’. 

(p. 424): justi] ‘ the saints’. 

Dei (ante Patris)] om., cf. p. 426. 

illos quos . . . Ipsi autem sunt] ‘those (zom.) whom . . . these are’. 

credentibus] ‘the heathen’. . 

Hierusalem] +‘and yet more manifestly concerning Jerusalem’: 
lost from the Lat., but restoring sense to what follows. 

2 (p. 425): revocata] ‘renovated’ (= ‘renovata’): cf. p. 419: and 
the same Arm. on p. 426 (‘ renovatis’) and p. 427. 

in manibus (anée descripta)] + ‘of God’. 

super terram, novam] ‘ upon the new earth’, and so also below. 

locus non est] ‘ place was not found’. 

(p. 426): in qua justi] fr. ‘ was’. 

nihil] +‘ of these things’. 

resurgit dis] fut. 

thronum] +‘ of glory’. 

dicit Dominus] om. 

Et secundum rationem] ‘ And according to the propriety of suitable 
fitness ’. 

xxxvi 1: plantationem ipsorum] ‘the circuit of their going about’ (as 
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we might say ‘the sphere of their movement’). The Arm. suggests 
d:arpi8y, which occurs below (p. 428) and is rendered in the Latin by 
‘conversatio ’. 

(p. 427): temporalium] gev. sing. 

ostendimus ( fost potuit)] ‘teaching we rendered ’. 

in quibus novus perseverabit homo, semper nova confabulans Deo] 
Arm. adds ‘also’ after ‘quibus’, and has ‘ newly’ for ‘ nova’ (cf. p. 416). 
The Gk. may therefore be emended thus: év ofs xai xawds rapapevet 
5 dvOpwros, dei Kawas tpovoprav To Ged. 

(p. 428): id est in coelos] om. 

tute] om. 

ejus ( fost Verbum)] ‘of God’. 

a Patre] ‘ by God the Father’. 

(p. 429): Diligenter] ‘ truly ’ (or ‘ accurately ’) ; for dxpiBas : compare 
Ii 18(p. 80). 

habiturum] ‘to drink’: we must read ‘ bibiturum ’. 

pollicitus] After this is a considerable passage in which the Arm. 
stands alone. I ventured on a translation of it in Movum Test. S. 
Trenaei, p. 290, which I now repeat with slight correction : 

‘ And again saying: Days shall come in which the dead that are in the 
tombs shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall arise ; they that 
have done good to the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to 
the resurrection of judgement: saying that first arise the doers of good, 
who go into rest; so afterwards those arise who are to be judged. 
Even as the book of Genesis has (it), that the close of the end of this 
age is the sixth day, that is the six-thousandth year; and so afterwards the 
seventh day of rest, concerning which David says: Zhis is my rest: the 
righteous enter into it: that is the seven-thousandth year, (that) of the 
kingdom of the righteous, in which they shall have first experience of 
incorruptibility, this world being renewed, for those who for this were 
preserved.’ 

The first quotation is a combination of John v 25 with 28f. ; cf. V xiii 
1: the second of Ps. cxxxii 14 with cxviii 21. The phrase ‘ have first 
experience of immortality’ is rendered in xxxv 2 (p. 426) twice by 
‘ praemeditati incorruptelam ’. 

filiorum] ‘of the Son’: we have had the same corruption of the Arm. 
text of Rom. viii 21 in xxxii 1 (p. 414); cf. n. on xxxiii r (p. 415). 

eduxit] ‘gave’. 

adimplet] ‘fulfilled’. 

quem | ‘ which (things) ’. 

fiet] ‘being made’. 

Explic. &c.| ‘ Of Irenaeus five books of the Exposure and Overthrow 
of Knowledge falsely so called. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
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MINVTIAE CLEMENTINAE. II? 


PROTREPTICUS 52P = 134, 9B :—zoAvwv twa [Kai] rowidrov dxAov. 
{ }*. 

The conjunction is inadmissible, and Clement naturally follows the 
universal usage (e. g., below at ¢. vi init. woAvs pow exippet ToLodros Sy)os). 
The omission or addition of xai for no very obvious reason is sufficiently 
common ; so much so as to make the hypothesis a dangerously facile 
weapon in the hands of editors. At 309P, for instance, Stahlin removes 
an improbable asyndeton by writing straightforwardly :—ai pév rpeoBv- 
répos, ai d& érurxdmos (Kai) diaxdvors, GAAar yypas. But a preferable 
solution is:—ai piv mpeoBvurépos, ai 5¢ érvoxdros, Siaxdvors (aAAa)*, 
GAAa xnpas. At 327P he prints after Wilamowitz :—xai dAAws 7) roAv- 
pabia diacvotatiy tTvyxdver Tod mapaTWepevov Ta KupwiTata TeV doypatwv 
mpos tebe Tov dxpowpévwn (cai) Oavpacpov éyyevvaca Tois KaTnxXovpevors 
[xai] xpos ri dAjOeav ovwiernow. But the canons of criticism, which, 
as Rousseau too truly defined it, is ‘l’ art de choisir entre plusieurs 
mensonges celui qui ressemble le mieux & la vérité’, demand rather :— 
mpos twede trav dxpowpévwr, Oavpacpov eyyervaca ois KaTynxoupévois 
(év ofs)* xai xpos ri dAjOeav cwicrnow. The exactitude of the equation, 
év ols cuvicrno: = év To avvirdva, needs no proof: see, however, for 
the idiom in Clement, Mayor, Strom. VII, p. 263 and 289 sq. At 319P, 
again, Staihlin follows E. A. Abbott in writing: tpody 52 [xai] # da 
ori [Kai] % du Adyww AapBavera (}...  E.A.A.: cal}... Kaif 
cod.). But with less effort one may restore :—rpodi) dé (sc. éoriv) cai i* 
bua ovriwv Kai 9* ba Adywv AapBaverau. At 347P, the conjunction, for 
the ten thousand and first time, has been destroyed by its implacable 
enemy, kxara:—avra Se doxwyaere, 6 ardarodds pyot, Kai To Kadov 
Karéxere’ Tois mvevpatixois A€ywv Tois dvaxpivover mdvra, (Kal Ta) Kara 
GAnGevav Aeyopeva, worepov Sox 7) GvTws Exerat THs GAnOeias. 

mavra, (kal 7a) kata” : ravta Kata COd., wdvta (ra ws) xara Schwartz, 
mavta kata dAnOevay (ra) Stahlin. But they investigated agg 
even the truth. At 284P, it is, as constantly, a parasite of xa... :—as 
yap movous ovriwy tycioba dpurtov, ovrw 7d itp Td wérpov qoveiv [Kai ]* 
KaKLoTOV, Kal Kom@des Kai vororodv (Sv)*. At 302P init., it is due to the 
misjudged benevolence of a copyist :—dAAad pi Kai of Kara Tas Sd0bs TOV 
dyarntav doracpol . . . ovde éAaxioryns petéxover xaptros. «i yap di év TO 
Tapciw pvotixas tpore’xerOar TG Ged Bixacov, éropuevov Gv ein Kai Tov 
mAnoiov, bv Sevrepov dyarav Kedevopeba Spoiws 7H OG, [Kai] puortixis 
prodpoveiaba (‘kiss’). 60, protixas* : Ged Kal pvotixas. 


1 Continued from J. 7. S. vol. xxxii, pp. 257-270. 
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53P = 138, 2B :—rq Anda erurotépevoy tov dpvw Tov épwrikov, THs 
Ondirnros arodexopevor THY ypadyy, (év)aroTuTODe. Tais oher- 
dovats. éxurotwpevov Valckenaer : repurotwpevor || évazro- 
turover id. : drorurovct. 


I was under the impression that the second correction was my own ; 
but on verifying the first I find that Valckenaer (Diatr. in Zur. p.64A. 
ed. 1768) removed both solecisms. I give, however, a few references 
which I had written on the margin: —évarocdpayilwvra: 240P, évaro- 
pépaxrat 50P, évarorppayiapévous ... TH Wvxy 84P, évaroyeypappévor 
307P, évaroadppayLopevos 837P, trois xdAros évaroBdilopey 73P, évarro- 
turwréov 289P. With these contrast 307P :—iv’ ai ricres rav vyriwv év 
paraxais TurwOdor dvavoias. One more passage I quote because it 
needs emendation :— 


185P :—zpovoyréov 8: pada THs eboxnpooivys ... ds ddvactpddw 
TO mpoowrw Teeiv .. . pyde wepxeiv Td yéveov } TH éoOjra Kata- 
Bpéxew . . . povovovyi éurdivovtas évarroxAvlopevov tais pudAas 70 
TpOTwToV TO avTav. ddvacrpopw Sylburg : ddvarrpddus || 
éumAvvovtas* : éumAvvovta cai cod. (merely an example of the 
frequent confusion of the compendium for «ai with the final 
sigma); éuxdivovras Kal évaroxAvfopévovs Stahlin, with no 
probability. 
It is tempting, data occasione, to emend another of Clement’s table- 
precepts, which has come even more simply to grief at 2orP fin. :— 
ovxouv tpoextrndyntéov td Aawpapyias dvareGopévous toré. Since to scurry 
from the dining-room is not one of the counsels of Aapapyia, Stahlin 
gave the passage a sense by conjecturing dvarexAnopévous: but there is 
no justification for this violent alteration of a word stereotyped in all 
late Greek, and especially in Clement, in similar connexions. The truth 
is merely :—ovxovy mpoeyrndytéov xré. Compare Luc. guom. hist. conser. 


§ 20, ovre ri éobjra oldev ws xpi repBareo Oat ove Seurvijwat Kata vopov, 
GAN’ éumrndnoas ... trepeprixAarar—where, again, part of the manu- 
scripts give éxxndyoas. 


52P fin. = 140, 2B:—xai ra piv xpeitrw pemojxate, Ta SF HrTW 
Terinxare, dperis piv Ocarat, xaxias d¢ dywriortal (dpoFvpadov) 
yeyernpévor. SABtor povor roivev, ds Eros <cizeiv | bpoOvpadov | 
éxeivoe mavtes KTE. ( )...[ ]*. ?—It is, perhaps, idle 
to quarrel with the tradition; but the adverb appears to have 
a good deal more point in the position suggested. 

56P = 144, 21B:—ri ydp éori wore Erepov 6 Mocedéav 7} typa ms 
ovcia éx Tis Técews dvopatorooupevyn ; Gorep dpeAe b ToreptKds 
“Apys ad tis dpoews Kai dvaipécews KexAnpévos KE. mo( Te 
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é)repov* : rporepov cod., tore Wilamowitz, érepov Mayor || rode 

puxos™ : woA€utos. 
I had hit on wore érepov before I knew of Wilamowitz’s wore or Mayor's 
érepov: it may be merely the pride of authorship which makes me still 
prefer the whole to either of the halves. As between woAeyexds and 
mok¢usos there is no such thing as a tradition: which is correct here, is 
indicated, I should say, first by common sense ; then, by the fact that 
Clement writes with his Craty/us open at 407D (xai ravry dv ravtayy 
rohkemx® OG mpéror “"Apy” xadreioGar) ; finally, by 31P :—airév re riv 
toAcuxwratov “Apy... ovtaxpévov dinyovpevos. In what follows, padre 
should, I believe, follow S«v@av, not zodAoi. 


57P = 148,3B:—+0 dyadpa dvacrjcas év BaBvAdu Kai Soveors xai 
"ExBardvos [Iépoas| xai Baxrpos xai Aapacxd xai Sdpdeow, 
(Ilépoas) trédacke o€Bew. eres 2 


58P init. = 148,23B :—pooeOnxe 8. . . Ta cidwra 5 "APSdnpirys 
Anpoxpiros — 6 ydp tor Kporwvarns ’AAxpaiwy Oeods wero Tors 
dorépas elvat, éuixous dvtas: ob Gwmrycopat THY ToVTWY dvaLoyxuV- 
tiav. Bevoxparns xré. Gvras’ ov... dvairxuvriav. Hev.”: 
évras. ov... dvaryuvriay: Bev. xré. 
In Clement, the reference of such a clause as od gwmrycopat xré. is 
always, I think, to what precedes: e. g. 56P Nupdddwpos .. . Aivwv.. « 
ovk drexpupdpny ovde Thy TovTwv dyvoav, 61P KredvOys dé . . . Oeoyoviav 
GAnOwiy évdeixvutrary obx drexpiato tov Oeod mépe Kré., 255P Erepos yorv 
KwpKos ...* Kai yap Kal rovrov mapaOjcoua tiv Adéw. For the traditional 
punctuation I have no parallel. 


58P = 150,11B:—6é ydp roe péxpe THs GeAnvyns airds diopitwv ri 
mpovotay, erevta Tov Koopov Gedy iyoupevos, TepiTpererat KTE. 
avros* : airs. 
Airis is rather worse than pointless in the context. The false assimila- 
tion of cases is as common in Clement as elsewhere, nor do I see any 
reason to despair, with Stahlin, of 250P fin., where the scribe has merely 
mistaken dépw for dépo and xaprepo for xaprepo :— 


rodvpophov 5 7d. érOupntixdv Kai tpirov (Sc. pépos Tis Wuxijs), irép 
tov [Ipwréa tov Gaddrriov Saipova moiiAov, dAXore GAAwS perarxy- 
parkopevov..."Hror pév rpwriora Aéwv yéver’ Huyévecos. 
éru dépw tov xalAwrurpov- dvépa deixvvew 4 Tov yeveiov Kopn. 
Airap éreira Spdxwv } rapdaris Hd% péyas cis. KaTo- 
Aober cis rv dvéAyevav H proKocpia- obxért kaprepa Onpiov GvOpwrros 
aivera. pépw* : dépwr cod. (Er pevyovra xadAwripov 
dvépa Miinzel, é dépwv tov Ka\Awrurpiv dvdpos Schwartz) || «ap- 
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tepar Onpiov avOpurros* : xaprep@ Onpiw avOpwros cod. (x. 6. dpovos 
Stahlin, x. 6. evyyevés Schwartz). 
58P = 152,8B :—{ri ydp, & prrocodia)*, ti yap, & zpos ris GAnOeias 


KTE. 


That Markland—though he has not convinced the editors—was right in 
supposing & ¢iAocodia to have been lost is reasonably clear from the 
context ; but as five more letters will account perfectly for the omission, 
they may as well be inserted. 


Ib 7 o. 2 S as * a ‘ > , © 
° + AVEJLOUS TE KaL aepa. y) Tup eee beovs avatAaTrovea KTE. 


* 
kal”™ : }. 


59P = 154,3B:—ed ye, & WAdrwv, éxadg rijs dAnGeias. 
érapa* : érapaca (a form used by Cl. only in biblical 
citations). 


59P = 154,7B :—ob 6% xdpw Kai dxovres pev dporoyoto. 8 eva ye 
elvat Geov. ipodoyoior 5* : éyodroyotew cod., (dpws 88) 
époroyotow Stahlin, {pév| Wilamowitz. 
The pév soitarium is neither justifiable nor explicable, but nothing is 
needed beyond the slight alteration above : cf. 876P oravuairara pév... 
dora: 5¢ xré.—and the like very frequently. The natural carelessness 
which has run époAcyoie: 8 into one word is exemplified, I think, under 
a rather different form, at 841P init. :— 
"EdAnves 5 Gorep dvOpwropdppovs otrws Kai dvOpwrorabeis tovs 
Geovs irroriBevrar Kai kabarep Tas pophas aitav dpoias Eavtois Exacror 
diualwypagoiow, ds pnow 6 Zevodarys, Aidiorés re pédavas cmors Te, 
@paxés re ruppovs kai yAavkors, otTws Kai Tas Wuxas dpoiovs 7} Kal Tovs 
avrovs dvamAarrovow. dpotovs 7) Kai rovs abrois* : éyuovtcw 
Kai Tois avrois COd., dpotovs Exacta éavrois Hort, Mayor, dpoias 
éavrois Karsten, épotovs éavrois abrois Stahlin (in text), dnowtew: 


Kai rovs avrovs H. Jackson, airois * * dvarA. Diels. 


59P = 154,22B :—éOev ovx dmexdtws 6 Anpoxprros “tov oyiwv 


dvOpirwv édLyous” pyoiv “ dvateivavtas Tas xelpas évtaiOa ob viv 
Pa , v7 , , 7 ” . 6 , . 
Hepa xadéopev of "EXAnves wavra Aia prvbcioba” Kai “ ravra ovros 
older xai S800 Kai daipetra, cai Bacrreds obros Tév TavTwv”. 

ot Schwartz : dv || pvOeioGar”> Kai “mdvra xré.”* : pr- 
cic bar kai wdvra xré. cOd., [rdvra| Aia prbeicGar xai (yap) rdvra 
otros oldev wai Sid0t (rdvra) xai ddapetrar xré. Wilamowitz, 


Stahlin. 


Certainty seems out of the question, but Schwartz’s ot (see, for instance, 
Blaydes on S. Zrach. 637), if not true, is at least den trovato ; and my 
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own inverted commas may serve until a more reasonable cure is devised 
than Wilamowitz’s surgery. 


60P = 158,2B :—dbev, & MAdrwv, ddyGeav aivirry ; .. . copwrepa, 
dyoiv tov, tov BapBapwv ra yéevy. pyoiv tov, TH 
dyoiv, TovTwr. 
Linguistically there is no reason why rovtrwy should mean rév ‘EAAjver 
and not rav MapavduvGv or trav Kavxovev. But the second syllable is 
clearly the article required with BapBapwv (Plat. Phaed. 78 A woddy piv 
% ‘EAAds . , . woAAa 8% Kai ra Tov BapBdpwv yévy), and the rest emends 
itself in the light of such passages as 9P éy® ydp cipe % Ovpa, dyai rov, 
209P Kaba Kai 5 Kwpuxds pyoi mov, 131P A€ye S€ rov Sua ris wdijs, 
659P 6 ris tpaywdias rontys Pyoi rov, 787P 4 podioa 7) TpayuKy cipyer 
mov. One vexed passage I add in the best form I can give to it :— 


356P fin.: Anpdxprros yap trois BaBvAwvious Adyous OcKovs Teroinrae 
Aéyee yap tiv “Axtxapov oryAnv éppnverOeioay trois idiows evraga 
ovyypappacw, Kaotw éruonpnvacba (ra) rap aitod, “ Tade A€yer 
Anpoxpitos” ypddovros. vai pay kai repi atrod (nl ELVUVOMEVOS 
pyoi mov xrté. nOixors cod., rightly: idovs Cobet, 
‘EAAnvexods Diels, +Stahlin || Aéyee Cobet : Acyerac || evrdgac™ : 
ovvraga || (ra)* || [H] Stahlin. 
For xdorw . . . ypadovros Bernays proposed xara... ypadwv: for zap’ 
avtov Schwartz wished to substitute xairep airod, and Sylburg zap’ aira. 
But the plain sense of the passage is merely that Democritus wrote his 
BaBvAwvior Adyou in character—as a soi-disant translation of the stele of 
Acicarus—and, whenever he spoke in propria persona, introduced the 
passage by Tade A€yer Anpoxprtos. 


61P = 160,18B :—oix daexpiWato tov Oeod mépr Otimep Ervyev 
ppovov. eruxev™ : elyev. 

Either rod Oeod wéps orurep elye Or Tod Ocod reps Stimep Ehpover would be 
correct: a combination of the two is impossible. The same easy cor- 
rection is necessary at 845P :—1d idpicba voyscbev ras, 6 POdcayv ervyev 
- agpie , @ ” , ~ ” * > » > ie 
dv, Tod? avd dorepov dv movin ;—(Ervyev dv* : elyev dv cod., exer [dv] 
Wilamowitz. 


62P = 162,20B :—itw dé jpiv (od yap drapxel povy pirocodia) GANG 

Kal QUTH TOLNTLK) KTE. dzrapkei* : a’rapxe cod. (perhaps 

rightly) || povjov|y* : povov 4 cod., zévy 4 Dindorf || airy cod., 
rightly : adry () Markland, Stahlin. 

Words like rouyrixy are—pace Markland, Stahlin, and Mr Butterworth— 

as anarthrous in Clement as everywhere else: one does not collect 

instances, but I give one which I manage to recall, 361P @vrexyy pxpi- 


> oe 
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Wwoav Totoxo. Equally indisputable is ¢:Aocodéa without the article :— 
e.g. prrocodia airy 333P, civ kai airy procodia 337P, ard ypapparixijs 
kai dirocodias aitis 342P, od povyns 5¢ dirocodias 361P—and so regu- 
larly. Hence I write without compunction at 327P :—déumroros 3¢ 7 

aviryn Wuxaywyia 8.’ Hs dxovopevyy ot prropabeis rapadéxovrat TH dAnOeaar, 
Tpos TO pyre aitiv hirocodiav AvpaiverFar tov Biov Kré. dxovo- 
pevnv™ : kaxovpevny COd., KexadAvppevny Wilamowitz and Stihlin, far too 
violently || airjv* : ad rHv cod., aiXrovs doxeiv) tiv Wilamowitz, Stahlin. 
Compare 159P airiv dirocodiay éxitndevow Adyou dpbdrytos arodidoacw 
(airy Vict., edd.: ad tiv P). Nor does 326P deserve a longer shrift :— 
oi 8& Kal mpds Kaxod aityy dirocodiay cicdeduxévar tov Biov vopuilovow 
(airiw™* : av ri cod., 5% tiv Wilamowitz, (oto)av tiv Stahlin). 


63P = 164,11B:—é per ye «is tov aifépa Kai cis Tov otpavoy dva- 
Bréhas xré. ye" : xat P—me iudice, quite impossibly. 
64P = 166,20B :—otrws pév 57 ‘Opdeds xpdvw yé tore ouviKe weTAa- 
vnpevos. ‘Opdeds xpove ye* : ‘Opdevs: xpovw ye Stahlin, Oper: 
xpovw te cod. 
The extraordinary colon preserved in Stahlin may be due to mere 
inadvertence: it should unquestionably be removed. 


66P = 172,19B :—yupval xoppwrixis . . . imdpxovera (SC. ai ypadai) 
dvotacw ayxopevov td Kakias tov dvOpwrov, trepeidovoa Tov 
dAucOov tov Bwotixdv, pa Kal TH ait hwvy TOAAG Oeparevovoa, 
dmroTpemovcat pev KTE. trepetdovoa™ : irepidodoat. 
For the Scriptures, in reality, are jxurra dreportixai, the aorist participle 
has no business among the presents, and izepe‘dovea is surely so much 
the best word available that it would have been worth restoring, had it 
involved a change deserving the name. 


70P = 188,15B :—peype 5€ ovvtedcias Kai  ojpepov Kai ) pabyors 
duapevery Kai TOTE H) GvTwWS ONpEpoV, H aveAALTI)/s TOU Geod ay€pa, ToIs 
aidou ouvexteivera. dei ovv THS Hwvyns itaxovwpev Tod Oeiov 
Adyou" % ojpepov yap didis aidvwv) éoriv cixwv. aidios- 
aimvwr* : didvs aia Cod., didiev aidvos Arcerius, edd. 
Clement himself would have regarded these details with a sovereign 
and, doubtless, justified contempt: still, when the truth is so easy to 
find, it may as well be accepted. 
71P = 190,11B:—rodaov, bporoyjoare, & avOpwro, ci éxumpacKero 
cwrypia aidis, vnoacbe av ; mocov, dporoyyncate, d* : 
rogov wporoyncate, & || avycacbe* : dvicacGa. F 
The changes are, of course, merely orthographical: the vulgate is 
rendered as though dpodoyjoare . . . dvycacba adv was identical with 
iporoynoate av... dvicarbat. 
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72P = 194,15B :—7# bé éx wodAGv Evwors éx ToAvdwvias Kai Svacropas 
dppoviav AaBoioa Ocixyy pia yiverar cvpdwvia, évi xopyyd «ai 
dixacKkddw TO Adyw Exropévy. xXopyyo* : xopevry. 
That yopevrys, with its inevitable connotation of subordinacy, should be 
applied to the Word, is almost unthinkable: the natural use of the term 
is shewn by such passages as 77P Sderdarpovias deo yopevrai or 125P 
mokitas otpavav Kai ovyxopevtas adyyéAwv dvabpavapéevyn. It is evident 
that xopyyo is appropriate, especially with ddacxdéAw, and the corrup- 
tion is normal (it occurs, for instance, three times in the short Hypothesis 
of Antiphon’s [epi rod xopevrod). 
74P = 200,27B: —épéoOar 5 ipas BovrAopat ci otk arorov ipiv doxe 
Hpas rovs avOpwrous .. . Erépw Sovrcvew Seardry. Hpas* : 
bpas. 
‘Hyas is preferable in any case ; necessary, I think, in view of Clement’s 
closing words :—p7 djra otv, pH Syra eEavdparodicbGpe pyde iddes 
yevopeBa. 


74P = 202,4B :—tis yap, & mpos ris GAnOeias, ewppovar ye téyabov 
, , , , 4 o , ‘4 ‘ 
xatadeirwv Kaxia civeortw; tis 5& doris (ye ppevypys) tov Oedv 
aropevywv Saipovio cupBi; ris 5& vids evar Svvauevos dovAciwv 
” hal , > a , > , ~~ , 
noerat ; } Tis ovpavod ToXirs elvar Svvapevos EpeBos SuodKet ; 


( }* || SovAciwy ?* : dovAciew. 


77 P = 208,12B:—éxpqv pév tuas, & avOpwro, airod répi évvoov- 
pévous Tod ayabod Eudutov érdyerOar paprupa aéixpewv, TioTw ... 
mepipavas aipovpevny 7d BéAtictov, pyde Lyreiv «i petadwwxréov, 
(ad\Aa wrerurrevxdras Gri wavTi cbéver petadiwKtéov) éxzoveiv. 

( )*.—peradioxréor, (1d 8 d-yabdv) éxroveiy Schwartz, Stahlin, 
(aAX’) éxrroveiv Heyse, [{yreiv | Mayor, Butterworth. 
As the suggestion has at least the merit of explaining itself, I pass to 
the sentence following :— 


Ib. xai yap «i tw peOvoréov, hép’ cieiv, (ovd') dudiBadrrcw xp, ipeis 
de mpiv 7 éroxepacOa peOviere Kai ci iBpioréov ob rodvrpaypoveire, 
GAX’ 7} taxos bBpiLere’ povov 8 dpa ci OcooeByréov [Lyreire| xai ei 7d 
cop@ tovtw 3) [to] Oe@ Kai ro Xprotd xataxoAovOyréov, TovTo 8 
Bovdjs kai oxéews agvoire. (otd')* || [Cyretre}* || [ro]*. 
That ov8’ has fallen out before dudiBadrdrew is to me almost irresistibly 
suggested by the words immediately following and by the general colour 
of the sentence (for the phrase itself compare, at the close of the treatise, 
éywye 008 dudiBadrAew ad wérepov dpewvov airoiv). Again, whatever in 
the residue may be uncertain, one thing, I believe, is not: that the 
forcible, idiomatic, and most characteristic rodro 5 is not the casual 
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result of a slip of the pen. It would be idle to accumulate instances 
close on a century after Friedrich Jacobs (Ael./V.A. praef. pp. xxvi—xxix) 
arrayed his evidence, beginning ad ovo with J/.d 57,—though even 
to-day the lesson is on occasion forgotten. The typical case in Clement 
is that of 23P ra pév dy wActora pepiOevra Kai rémrAacTa ..., TA SE doa 
kai yeyevnoOar ireihynrrat, taira dé repi dvOpirwv aicypov ... dvayé- 
yparra, Or 305P dca pév ody oixor tapadvAaxréov .. . 6 madaywyds Hpiv 
ddnv dieiAextar, & 8 ody Kal Kata Tas ddovs duiAciv aired pidrov Tois rardiors, 
tavra 5é Hiv év Kepadaiov pepe... brorierar, Or 324P éore pev otv Twa 
pnd aropvnpovevbevta jpiv ..., Ta 5¢ doa eo Bevverto év airy papawopeva 
TH dvavoia ..., Tadra dé dvalwrupav xré. But if rodro dé is above suspicion, 
it follows inevitably, first that Stahlin’s rovrw [37)| (he leaves the solecism 
7 OeG)*. . . rodro by Bovdrs kai rxépews dévoire is negligible ; and, second, 
that Cyreire cannot be anything beyond the insertion of a scribe groping 
for the construction. 

The passage now goes on :—murrevoare jpiv kav &s peOn, iva cwppovy- 
ante: morevoate Kav os TBpe, iva Lyonre. i dé wai reOerOar Bovrecbe 
Thy évapyn Tov appyrwv érorreiaavtes Tiatw, pepe ipiv éx wepioveias THY 
rept Tov Adyou tapabyncopar TeLbu. dppytev™ : dperav. 

Mr Butterworth makes a laudable attempt to elicit a meaning from 
dperav, but érorreicavres is far too plain a hint to be neglected. For 
the well-known influence of the Mysteries on Clement’s diction it is 
enough here to refer to Mayor’s collection in the third chapter of his 
introduction to Strom. VII. The corruption I have assumed is very 
light * and has an interesting parallel at 141P :—xai xa6d piv Bpéxe, 
dnpmuovpyds bdatwv éoti Kai vepov, xaGd 5é éxi ravras, Sikavos ivoorate Kal 
Gppewns KTE. dixawos ... dpperns (Or dixaiws . . . dpperas)* : 
dixaiws .. . dperas COd., dSixaiws .. . (uer’) dperjs Heinsius, dixaiws.. . 
dixa porns Schwartz. 

Compare 60P oiovei tputavy tH Sixavocivy Thy TOV OAwy dpperas Tept- 
AapBavwv kal avéxwv iow, with 148P fin. 4) yap ciOeia cai xara piow, 
qv aivirrerat 70 ita Tov “Incod, 7 dyabwovvy aitod,  mpds Tods && iraxons 
TEeTLOTEVKOTAS GpeTaKivynTos TE Kai appeTys. 


77P = 210,13B :—py ovv Ere povrifere pn dé cis dAcyov ti ipas 
dyopevcove. aiphakés Twes dyopaiot. eis* : et (del. 
Kontos) || dyopevoovar* : d&yopevover. 


1 I have made the minimum change, but it is conceivable that Clement wrote :— 
ei 7H Gop ov Tw 5n [rw] Oew Kal [ro] xpyor@ xaraxodrovOnréov, 

2 It exists also in a scholium on Juv. xv 16 (wrongly emended by S. Reinach in 
his essay on the aretalogi in Mythes, Cultes et Religions), where arethologus is cer- 
tainly an error for arretologus. At the moment of writing, however, I am unable 
to refer to the passage, and I fail to recall the exact words, 
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79P = 216,14B :—el@ 6 pév drvortos tov Adyou ovyyvepyny THs TAavyS 
éxet THY dyvoay, 6 8é cis Gra Badopevos cai TH Yuyy (wapaxovcas) 
Tapa THs yvwuns pépe THY ameiPeaay Kré. Badopevos* : 
Baddopevos || ( S*. 
If the tradition is correct, Clement, on the one hand, omits an 
absolutely vital limitation of «is Gra Badopevos, and, on the other, 
inserts, in rH Yvxy, a pair of words, otiose at the best, and, taken with 
épea, barely Greek and less than barely intelligible. It seems, indeed, 
almost a psychological impossibility that a man with his passion for 
antithesis should, in such a context, pen the words 6 8 eis Gra Badopevos 
kal TH Wy, and yet, repressing his every habit of language and of 
thought, refrain from adding zapaxovoas. Why P should have refrained 
from transcribing it is evident enough. A little later, at the words 
mépuxe yap dAAws avOpwros oixeiws exew mpds Oedv, both Stahlin and 
Mr Butterworth change dAdAws into ws. If an alteration is necessary 
(which I doubt), the more emphatic and quite common 4X’ as (‘if 
only as’) is perfectly Clementine. 


S8oP = 218,1B :—yedpye, paper, i yewpyos ef, GAAG woh Tov Gedv 
yewpyav, cai mA 6 Tis vavtiAias épov, GAAG Tov Gedv rapa- 
kadov. wret* : rAHO cod., wAcif Sylburg, edd. 

Clement could no more write wAcifi than rAn& : the & comes merely 
from the sub-consciousness of the scribe, é&vavAov éxovros 7d yvGOl. 
Errors of this type swarm in the ancient texts. They may affect lengthy 
and dissimilar words (e.g. Plut. de superst.168F 6 3 trav Meconviwv 
Bacred’s “Aporodnpos év te mpdos Meoonviovs—leg. Aaxedaipoviovs— 
moAé€uw, the balance, it is sad to say, not being redressed at D.Sic.xii 61 
keipevov év TH Meoonvia, tis dé Meoonvys—leg. Sraprys—améxov oradiovs 
tetpaxociovs), or they may touch only a single letter (e.g. Hyperid. 
Eux.6 ypapai BaceBeias zpos tov Baordéa). The corrupting word may 
stand in black and white half an inch from the corrupted (3 Ar.Z7.603 
% Mydiuxn xwopa Mydeias—reduds Hemsterhuys—re otoa kai xaOvypos), or 
it may be floating merely in the transcriber’s mind (Plut. de carnium esu 
4995C padaybévrwr Kai... kpeovarévtwv = tpocarévtwv). The infection 
may fasten on the beginning of the word (Suet. Ver.39 NEpov... 
NEoyndov—leg. [36ynpov*—NEpwv) ; on the middle (Strab.235 otpa- 
TINT xiv éx trav dreAevbépIOT\wv) ; most frequently of all, as here, on 
the termination. Of the cases in Clement I have kept little record, but 
I give two or three :—225P Aayveia ... Aayvixdv (= Aaixdv Wil., a quite 
certain emendation), 351P orpwpydarwv (= Srparwv Vict.).. . Srparodynpw 
(= Swddpw & Eur. Hipp. 264)—an instructive instance, 354P Tuppyvos 7) 
Tuppyvios (= Tupros), 18P 7% & érei obv peidnoe (= évonoe) Oed, petdno’ evi 
Ovpa, 413P dpibpyrixyy re Kai yewperpiav, puOpyrixnv (= pvOpexnv Philo) 
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re kai dppovixny. I have little hesitation in adding 364P :—rocaira ... 
yevn avOparwv (avav* : dwvav) ciciv év kdopw, cai oidtv dbwvov. Nor is 
there better reason for considering xoopuwdys Greek on the strength of 
284P xoopwwdeotépa (leg. xoopiwrépa*) xai dvdpwSeorépa than for pro- 
nouncing /iderable English on the authority of Gibbon (t. iv p. 226 ed. 
Bury) :—‘ to conspire with their implacad/e enemies against a gracious 
and liberad/e benefactor ’. 


82P = 224,17B :—xai Tov pév Képaxa retipyxacw as dyyedov Oeod, 
tov 5¢ dvOpwrov rot Oeod dSudsxovow, od kpwlovta, od xrwlovra, 
Pbeyyopevov S€, olpat, Aoytxs, Kai piravOpirws Kkarnxoivta azro- 
opatrev aravOpuirus éryepotow, eri tiv diuxavortvyy KadobvTos 
ovre THY xapw Tiv dvwHev drexdexouevor ove Tiv KOAagW éxTpE- 
TOpevot. pbeyyopevov S€, ofuat, Aoyixds, xai* : HO. dé 
oipor, AoyiKGs Kal || Kadodvtos* : kadodvTa. 
In the vulgate, ofyo., I confess, seems to me childish ; the clause émi 
thv dtkavocvvnv Kadovvta is maladroit or worse; and, above all, the 
naked 6eyyopevov d€ is absurd. For, outside Homer, all things in 
the universe capable of becoming noticeably audible are said 6éy- 
yerGa:: horses and eagles, trumpets and doors, thunder and tripods. 
So runs Pape’s list. I add, what is more to the present purpose, crows 
(Plut. Phoc.ix pOeyéapévwv 8% xopdxwv ta Srda Geis Hovxalev—and, of 
course, elsewhere). In fact, if the words od xpwlovra, od xAwlovta, 
dbeyyopevov 5¢ have a meaning at all, it is ‘who neither croaks nor 
clucks, but shouts’ (cf. Jul. 327Binit. 6 8:—Trajan—xairep dvvapevos 
Aeyew, ... POeyyopevos padrdov 7 A€ywv eredeixvvev abrois 76 te Terexdv Kai 
7 Ilap6ixdv tporaov). To make the passage intelligible, therefore, 
Aoyix@s must, as above, qualify not the participle which has less than 
no need of it, but the participle to which it is indispensable. The 
parenthetical ofza: is common in Clement. 


83P = 226,8B :—ovde tov trav ravrwv Sypuovpyov Kal Tatépa axotoat 
kai pabeiv [ee |eCyrnoare. elntncare™ : éSelnrnoate. 
Is éx{y7 ever construed with an infinitive? The normal usage is shewn 
by Wisdom viiiz rairnv éirnoa kai e&elLntnca éx vedtntos pov, Kal 
eyrnca vipdyy ayayéerOa épavTe. 


83P = 228,17B :—iva d) rois xnpapors xatadirovres oixnonre Tovs 
ovpavors. karadurovres* : KataXetrovres. 


84P = 228,23B :—riortevoor, avOpwre, dvOpwrw Kai bed rictevoor, 
avOpwre, TH twabdvt. Kai tpooxvovpévy. OG Covre ticTevoaTe oi 
dodAot TO vekpo. miatevoov, avOpwre, ta] rictevoov 
> 6 , Stahli , ( e i) ~ ~ ~ Ma or | 
avOpirw Stahlin, murevoare (oi vexpoi) To vexp@ TO y 

Dd2 
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vexpo| xupiw Stahlin, éAevOépw Markland, dovdAw (cf. PAil. ii 7) 
Mayor. 

Something clearly is out of joint; but Stahlin fails to restore the 
balance of the passage, and Mayor’s energy is that of despair. If the 
problem is soluble at all, the key, it seems to me, must be sought in 
the last sentence: for no one can well have read even eighty-three pages 
of Potter without feeling that the antithesis to oi dodo: was not likely 
to be omitted by Clement: and to oi dodAo there is here but one anti- 
thesis—é xvpuos. (See, for example, Paed. iii $95 with its citations from 
Ephvis5-9.) Yet to change vexpo, as Stahlin does, is to impugn a word 
guaranteed absolutely by {av7.: the only course, then, is to assume the 
easy loss of xvpiw (contracted or uncontracted) after the letters KPOQI, 
and to write ro vexp@ (xvpiw). But, in that case, #em is evidently in its 
wrong clause, and we are driven to the following fairly satisfactory 
version :— 

ristevoov, dvOpwre, dvOpirw kai Gea rictevoov dvOpurw TO rabovtt 

kal mpooxvvovpevw OG" Cavti* mutevcate of Sotho. TO veKpo 

(xupiw)*. 
The years have also dulled Clement's antitheses at 214P, which now 
reads :— 

dua todrTd Tor cis bv ovK éxiatevocav avOpwrov, Tov diravOpwrov Gedv 

érvyvwcovtat Kipiov Kal Sixavov, dv airoi maperixpavay érideiEacba 

Tov KUpiov. ToiTo aita toupevw pepaptupyKace TO diadnua Tis 

dixavocvvys ... mepudiayres. 
Stahlin places a colon after dixasov, and proceeds :—ér. (so Schwartz) 
abroi maperixpavay érideigarbar Tov Kiptov, TOUTO aiTG tWoupevw pepaptupy- 
kao. xré. It is clear, however, that between the clause 61... wapemi- 
kpavay xré. and the following sentence there is no shadow of connexion, 
and equally clear that the words 8 rotré ro... dixaov, with their 
vagueness of thought and obscurity of diction, are unworthy of Clement. 
Schwartz himself recognized that the comma after dv@pwzov obliterates 
the sense ; his only error, it seems to me, lay in overlooking that xipiov 
kat dixaov Should be dixarov, cai Kiprov :— 


‘ ed . @ > > 7¢ ” ‘ , ‘ 

dua Todrd Tou, cis Ov OvK éxioTevoav, avOpwrov Tov diriavOpwrov Oedv 

> , , ‘ ‘ x a > , > s 

éxtyvicovrat Sixatov, Kai kiprov™ bv avbtoi waperixpavay émideigacbat 
, ~ - 

Tov KUpLoV. TOTO aiTw KTE. 


If there is harshness at all in the position—unavoidable with any 
reading—of the relative clause eis dv oix éricrevoay, it is due mainly to 
the inelastic modern punctuation: for the rest, the sentence hardly 
requires comment, but I quote, with a slight emendation, 148P ad fin.:— 
kai diAdvOpwros oti Kai dvOpwros, (s)*, édv elvar Kiprov, ddeAqds elvat 
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BeBovAnra. Stahlin prints dvOpirwv—a modification of Mayor's av6po- 
ros, and also Wilamowitz’s xvpuos, though a little later (r50P) they both 
leave the inexcusable :—zpiv yap xriornv yevéoOar Oeds jv. 
86P = 236,15B :—{6 zarnp) 5 zpartos, dre év rapadeiow erate AeAv- 
pévos, Ett mardiov hv Tod Oeod, Gre dé iérimrev Hdovy ..., TapyyeTo 
erOupias 6 ais dvdpilopevos dmebelvy Kai rapaxovcas Tov TaTpos 
7axtvero Tov Oeov. (6 mp) & mparos* : 5 mparos || ér* : 
érei || dareOetN* : drecbeiAl. 
"Av@pwros is no more implicit in 6 zpéros than ‘man’ in ‘the first’, 
and my suggestion seems technically preferable to either adding the 
word (as, for instance, in 159P dre jyaprev 6 patos avOpwros Kai tapy- 
Kovoe ToD Geod) or writing, with Schwartz, 6 mpwrdxtiros. As to the 
problem of furnishing the sentence with a construction (for the device 
of writing éré... éré cannot be taken seriously), it is difficult to feel 
much conviction, yet the changes above are less drastic, and perhaps 
a little more efficacious, than the alternative—to delete the first dre, 
with Stihlin, and to alter iwérirrev into irorirrwv with Schwartz. The 
confusion of ézei and ér is common, and I should write at 126P :— 
ere 5¢ elev, “Kai 5 dpros bv éyw décw H,cdpé pov éoriv”, capt dé aipare 
apderat, TO dt aipa olvos GAAnyopetrat. iaréov ody Gre Kré. ére™ : éret || 
GAAnyopetrat, ixréov [ody] dre Schwartz. 
86P = 236,21B :—éoov ioxvoey Hdovi KTé. doov™ : olov. 
The interchange of dcov and olov is sempiternal, and it is perhaps safer 
to assume it in all passages of this type. Cobet’s favourite equation, 
OCON = O@EN, is apparently exemplified at 841P :—ovxouv xpi) abbs 
Ta dpdyAws cipypéva pvOoroyeiv? ev déov erionpyvacba Kara Tov Térov 
yevopevous ddLya éx todAGv, dméxpy Kai rade cis EvderEw KE. obev 
déov* : dcov dé cod., edd. (with a comma after dréypy). For dé and 
déov (d€°) see Bast Zpist. Crit. p.262'” and Valckenaer on Phoen. 1628. 
Another instance of the old trouble with O and © may be removed at 
201P:—adarepa yap % mapowos éAcvOepia rapavbciv duvapevyn. The 
technical rapay@civ (see for its use Theophr. Hist. Plant. vii 11, 3, ib. 4 ; 
viii 2,5) is impossible in such a connexion, but should yield not to 
Schwartz’s rapoAroGeiv, but to rapavOciv*. 
86P fin. = 238,10B :—eis yap jpiv 6 diddoxaros, 6 tAynpwoas Ta 
ravra Suvdpeow ayias, Snprovpyia, cwrypia, evepyeria, vopobecia, 
mpopyteia, didacxadia. mavta ovv 6 diddoKados Karynyxe KTE. 
cis* : ei || ovv P* (first hand) : viv vulg. 
Stahlin’s text is :—ei yap [6]—the excision is due to Heyse—dddoxados 
5 rAnpooas Ta Tavta... ddacxadia, Tavta viv 6 diddoKados KaTynxet KTE.— 
a sentence which will not bear a very close scrutiny. Wilamowitz went 
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further, and cancelled the second 6 &ddexados. The authentic tradition, 
mdvra ovv, is, however, an adequate clue to the truth, which, in any case, 
was not very deeply hidden: see Matth. xxiii8 «ls yap éorw ipov 6 
d3doxakos—a passage to which Clement not infrequently alludes (e. g, 
108P «i 8& els diddoxados év ovpavois, ds pyow } ypady, Sporoyoupévws 
oi éri yas eixérws dmavres KexAynoovra pabyrai, 113P od yap dv peilwv 
Tis €in TOU Adyov, ovde pv SiddoKxaros Tod povov didacxddrov, 309P 6 
vuppios 6 povos diddoxaros, 323P els yap 6 diddoKados). 


89P = 246,17B :—érera: 76 Oe0, weiBera TS Tarpi, Eyvw TAaVwpEVOS 

abrov, iyyarnoe tov Oedv, iyarnce tov tAnoiov, éxAnpwoe Tv 
évroAnv. 

It seems to me worth considering whether the passage would not gain 

if AYTON were read atrov* (cf. Paed. iii init. jv dpa, ds foe, Tavtwv 

péyorov pabyparwv 7d yvevat airov: éavtov yap Tis ev yv@, Geov eicerat). 


goP = 250,7B :—zapapévovea xai raparopmis .. . -ywopevy. 
ywopevy* : yevouern. : 
gtP = 250,18B :—ceavrov dxpobiviov dvarrngov TO OG, Srws ovk 
épyov povov GAG Kal yapurrypiov 7s TOU Geor. xapiorn- 
prov™ : xapis || As Wilamowitz : 7. 
So the sense appears to demand, and the change is probable enough, 
as xapuo and xapio”? are readily confused. That this form of contraction 
was employed in the archetype may be gathered from a number of 
passages, the most relevant being 38P, xapuornpwv ércreAois yevomevys 
érOvpias. There the codex gives xapiéorepov (xapréo”’), and Valckenaer 
had to restore xapwo”?. 


94P = 260,11 B :—riy éoyarny dvocéBevav repi rreLovos iyovpeba. 
HyovpeOa* : aipwpeba P* in ras., M, aipovpeba Stahlin, r6e- 
peOa M?*. 
With the tradition so doubtful as it is here, it seems the part of discre- 
tion to restore the unimpeachable jyovpefa, not the more than dubious 
aipovpeOa (compare, for instance, 263P epi rodXAod tas tpixas Ttavras 
6 Oeds iyyetra). At Dinarch. Philocl.10 (dpyipwov cai xpuoiov repi eiovos 
THs mpos tuas wictews aipetrat) iyetrac was written by Baiter and Sauppe, 
and has been received by Blass: the words are, in fact, quite commonly 
interchanged. 


94P = 262, 3B:—épa otv jpiv povov OeoreBi Tov Xprotiavov eizeiv 
tAovedv TE Kal owppova Kai ebryevij. Geooe BH Tov Xpr- 
oriavov™ : rov GcoreB Xpurtiavov cod. : rov 6. [Xp.] Wilamowitz. 
Instead of accepting Wilamowitz’s hasty excision, Stahlin ought to have 
remembered passages like Strom.viiinit. xawpos jas wapacrioac ois 
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"EdAnor povov Svrws evar GeooeBH Tov ywwotiKdy, ds dvapabdvtas Tovs 


e, “a a - 
dirocddous olds tis éotrw 6 TO Ove Xpwrtiavds THs éavtdv dpabias Kara- 
yavat, 830P GeooeBis yap povos 6 xadas . . . urnperdv 7G OG, 855P Tov 
° ‘ , , “— , ” 4 a o ‘ 
&v xepot Adyov Sexvivrwy pov pdvov dovwv kai GeoreBi, 864P avryn pev 
> « > > a , e ~ r A , > ‘ aA 
otv, as év érdpopy pavar, 7 Tod Xpurtiavod GeoréBea... ci 5€ Tatra 
” ” U oo uw ~ » > , . NEA . ‘ c 
otras exer, povos dv cin TO dvte edoeBys Te Kai dixavos Kai OeooeBns 6 
, > a 10 « U > 56 , son > ~ 
yrwotixds ... od« dpa Geos & Xprrtiavds .. . dxoAovGws Toivuy ovd€ aoeBet 
> >a , a * ~ 
GAN’ 7} povos TO dvre GeoveBet. 
JOHN JACKSON. 
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Christ in the Gospels. The Hale Lectures for 1929, 1930. By Burton 
Scott Easton, S.T.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
London, 1930. 


WHATEVER the final verdict may be on the value of Dr Easton’s 
contributions to the study of the New Testament, he has certainly 
much to say, which students cannot ignore, on problems that are now 
prominent. His Hale Lectures on the Progress and Results of Gospel 
Research give us interesting summaries of past work, and serious 
criticism of what he calls ‘the latest discipline of all, the scientific 
investigation of the pre-Synoptic tradition, somewhat misnamed “ form- 
criticism ”.’ His first chapter, on the Synoptic sources, covers too much 
ground in the space to be really helpful. But it contains an interesting 
appreciation of the work of Allen and Weiss, especially as regards their 
attribution to ‘Q’ of much of the singular content of both St Matthew 
and St Luke. They failed, he thinks, to gain the hearing they deserved 
because they overloaded their Logian source with the sayings contained 
in St Matthew. He holds that the Two-Document theory still stands, 
but needs modification in that sense. Many will sympathize with his 
outcry against some recent English work, offering wholly new solutions 
of the Synoptic Problem that ‘are never heard of again’, and his 
questioning of their ‘special vocation to teach Synoptic specialists the 
A B C of their subject’. 

His second chapter on the Synoptic tradition is of greater interest 
and permanent value. Criticism is now more seriously occupied with 
the character of the sections and pieces out of which the sources of the 
Synoptic Gospels were composed—the short collections of the Lord’s 
commands, the parable and miracle stories used by the earliest writers. 
Dr Easton’s own work needs carefully testing on some points. We 


should not, for instance, accept without careful investigation in each , 


case his working hypothesis, never definitely stated, but generally 
assumed, that a Marcan inset is always a misfit, and his consequent 
reconstruction of certain ‘pieces’. But he brings the enquiry on to 
right lines whenever he helps us to distinguish the paragraph itself from 
the Evangelist’s setting of it, emphasizes the more primitive character 
of the former, and notes the absence of accommodations to later times 
in the actual story as opposed to the Marcan or other editorial comments 
and connexions. 

His chapter on the non-Synoptic tradition gives us the usual criticism 
of the Fourth Gospel on the usual lines, witha more detailed comparison 
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of the Marcan and Johannine accounts of the feeding of the multitude. 
It is always possible, and generally easy, to explain Johannine divergences 
from Marcan details as due to ¢endenz in the spiritual Gospel. Perhaps 
it is well sometimes to ask whether in every instance it is the most 
natural explanation? There is also a clear statement of the Mandaean 
story and discussion of the connexion of their doctrine and ritual with 
John the.Baptist, with an attempt, perhaps not equally lucid, to strike 
a balance between the contrasted views of Burkitt and Reitzenstein. 
Eisler’s theories about the Slavonic Josephus are also discussed. The 
most important chapter in the book is that which deals with the 
background, the secular and religious conditions of Palestine in the 
first half of the first century of our era. It contains a well-argued plea 
for the view that ‘ Apocalyptics’ were a real influence on the nation, 
not excluding the Pharisees in the time of our Lord. Students of the 
New Testament owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Easton for his 
timely maintenance of the thesis that, as compared with the teaching of 
the Pharisaic Scribes whom Jesus knew, powerful and influential, but 
only one party in the nation of that time, the developed doctrine of the 
Talmud is a reformed religion, and that in all probability the teaching 
of Jesus had indirect but real influence on the later developement of 
Rabbinism. The remaining chapters, which deal with the teaching 
of Jesus on the Law, the Fatherhood of God, and the Kingdom of God, 
have more directly in view the needs of American than of English 
students and readers, but are full of sound and sensible criticism of 
many weak points in recent work on the New Testament, which often 
pass unchallenged. He is never afraid of testing critical assumptions 
from a critical point of view. : 


Beati in Apocalipsin, Libri duodecim, edited by Henry A. SANDERS. 
(American Academy in Rome, 1930.) 


New Testament scholars are well aware of the difficulty of obtaining 
the only printed edition of Beatus’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
published by Florez in 1770. Dr Sanders and the American Academy 
in Rome are to be congratulated on this fine volume, containing the 
text of Beatus’s work, in the series of papérs and monographs which 
we owe to that Society. 

The importance of the Commentary consists mainly in the amount of 
earlier work that Beatus has incorporated in his own. It must be con- 
fessed that the contribution of Beatus himself to the interpretation of 
the Apocalyse would hardly justify the reproduction, with elaborate 
critical apparatus, of so lengthy a text. But all scholars would agree 
with the Editor’s view that ‘it was less important to make Beatus 
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readable than to furnish material for the reconstruction of his sources’. 
The chief reason for making the work of Beatus more easily accessible 
is to give full opportunity for the study of those writers whose comments 
he has incorporated in his commentary, which is not a Catena but can 
hardly be called an original work. The publication of Apringius’s 
Commentary on the Apocalypse by Ferotin (Paris, 1900) prepared the 
way for further work. A study of the earlier portions of Beatus has 
convinced the Editor that ‘ Apringius made literal excerpts from the 
source that Beatus copied in full’. If Apringius uses the chief source 
of Beatus, the references to ‘ Persecutions now taking place in Africa’, 
which are common to both writers, or rather compilers, suggest 
Tyconius as the author. The description of the eleventh present 
persecution as ‘of Christians by Christians’ may point in the same 
direction. But as Dr Sanders tells us that a special study of the 
sources of Beatus has been undertaken by one of his pupils, most New 
Testament students will perhaps be content to wait for the publication 
of this study before: sparing the time necessary for a minute study of 
the new edition. 

As it stands, the Commentary is dreary and very unprofitable reading. 
Any competent scholar can extract from it some information about the 
African text of the Apocalypse, as, for instance, Apoc. iii 15 ‘utinam 
fervens esses’ (p. 250), which agrees with the reading of the Homilies 
of Caesarius, found in Migne P.Z. xxxv, attributed to Augustine, and 
discussed by Souter in this JouRNAL (xiv, p. 338). But for further 
restoration of Tyconius from the compilations of Beatus we must wait 
awhile, unless we are prepared to attempt a long and laborious 
investigation. 


The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament: illustrated from the Papyri and 
other non-literary sources, by J. H. Mourton, D.D. and G. 
MILLIGAN, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1930.) 

Dr MILLIGAN is to be congratulated on the completion of his work, 
begun more than twenty years ago in collaboration with Professor 
Moulton, to illustrate the vocabulary of the New Testament in Greek 
from recently discovered non-literary texts. ‘The first two parts of the 
Vocabulary were published before the tragic death of Dr Moulton in 
1915. The complete volume is a fitting monument to the memory of 
that scholar, whose pioneer work in England taught us the proper use 
of the papyri as an aid to the study of the New Testament. The 
sumptuous volume which contains the whole work is a characteristic 
example of a type of English contribution to scholarship, as compared 
with either Bauer’s Wéorterbuch des Neuen Testaments or Preisigke’s 
Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, books comparable in 
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size, in which economy has perfected the arts of condensation and 
comprehension in a degree to which British scholarship seldom attains. 
English students will appreciate the luxury of a book of reference 
which can be used at home, without constant resort to a completely 
furnished reference library. They will still have to use both Bauer 
and Preisigke, but unless they are very diligent in looking up refer- 
ences they will not get from them the help which within its own limits 
this Vocabulary supplies, with its full quotation and frequent transla- 
tion of passages. 

Dr Milligan’s general Introduction gives us an interesting summary 
of the method of making papyrus, and of the more important texts 
which the discoveries of more than a century have restored to us. He 
also adds a just appreciation of the work of Deissmann in Germany 
and Moulton in England which has revealed the proper place of 
‘Biblical Greek’, as it used to be called, in the developement of the 
language, and gives examples of many words used by New Testament 
writers of which Papyrus and other discoveries have helped us to deter- 
mine the meaning. A page of supplementary notes gives references to 
work too recent to be included in the several parts of the Vocabulary as 
they appeared, between the years 1914 and 1930. One is tempted to 
ask whether it was Scotch caution or the exact date of going to press 
which led to the omission of any reference to Deissmann’s interesting but 
somewhat inconclusive note on ézvows in the Reinhold Seeberg 
Festschrift, published in 1929, on the occurrence of érwvc.u and 
diaria. 

As Debrunner pointed out in the Zheologische Litteratursettung of 
March 7, 1925, the existence of the word ériovcws was demonstrated by 
Sayce’s find in the Hawara papyri, though the fact had escaped the 
notice of New Testament scholars for many years. The page of 
addenda gives a reference to an article of Cadbury’s in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature which contains most of the information, by reference 
or otherwise. At any rate this detail may serve as a reminder of our 
debt to Dr Milligan for his help in making relevant evidence easily 
accessible. A. E. BROooKE. 


The Record of the loved Disciple together with the Gospel of St Philip, 
being A Reconstruction of the Sources of the Fourth Gospel, by 
E. S. HoERNLE, I.C.S. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1931.) 


THE author tells us that at a time when he was incapacitated by 
illness from carrying out his official duties he took up the Gospel 
according to St John, and was again puzzled by ‘the contrast which it 
presents between accounts of very material miracles and passages of 
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supreme spiritual beauty’. The thought occurred to him that the 
explanation might lie in the fact that the book was a compilation from 
two very different sources, and he proceeded to investigate it afresh 
with that idea in mind. Only after he had reached his main con- 
clusion did he check his results by the work of others. In this volume 
he presents his solution of the problem, arrived at after three years 
of study. 

The original nucleus around which the Fourth Gospel took shape 
he believes to have been a ‘ Gospel according to Philip’, which at some 
time or other had come to Ephesus from Palestine. It was a work of 
popular piety, in which the ministry was presented as the performance 
of a series of miracles, which miracles were performed not for motives 
of compassion but in order to prove the divine nature of the Christ. 
The existence of this work probably explains why tradition spoke of 
Philip the Apostle as the Evangelist. It may also explain why in some 
quarters the Fourth Gospel was attributed to Cerinthus—-the Ephesian 
Gospel referred to in the original form of the tradition may have been 
the Gospel of Philip, which has ‘a distinct Gnostic or Docetic strain of 
thought ’. 

The evolution of our present Gospel was begun when the Elders of 
Ephesus decided to supplement the Gospel of Philip from another 
work, the Record of the Loved Disciple, contained in two volumes, one 
of discourses, the other of narrative. At the moment only the dis- 
courses were drawn upon. Suitable extracts from these were written in 
the margins of two scrolls containing the Gospel of Philip, and a scribe 
was entrusted with tle task of making a fair copy. But the scribe, who 
should have recognized that the second roll was merely a continuation 
of the contents of the first, supposed that it contained material to be 
incorporated in the first scroll, and proceeded to telescope the two. 
The Ephesian Elders were dissatisfied with the resultant Gospel, not 
because of the scribe’s stupid blunder—that they appear to have over- 
looked—but because they wished the whole of the discourses to be 
included. The editor who undertook this work, instead of adopting 
the simpler course of starting afresh with the Gospel of Philip, used the 
revised edition as his groundwork, utilizing the margins for his additions, 
and so was responsible for some duplication and incoherence in the 
new edition. He had not completed his task before the Elders 
decided that the Loved Disciple’s narrative volume must also be 
incorporated. ‘This volume unfortunately was in a very mutilated con- 
dition. It was composed of papyrus leaves (‘the page seems to have 
been eleven lines of 14-19 Greek letters, or 180-200 letters in all, 
corresponding on the average to two verses of the Gospel’), some of 
which were already displaced, some torn, and some actually lost. It 
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no longer contained, e.g. the Loved Disciple’s account of the institution 
of the Sacrament. But the editor did his best to carry out the wishes 
of the Elders, and ‘the result of the compiler’s labour is, in essentials, 
the Fourth Gospel as we now have it’. 

Mr Hoernle believes that he has succeeded in restoring the substance 
of the Record of the Loved Disciple. As thus restored, the testimony of 
John does not conflict with that of the first three Gospels. ‘ How 
comes it’, Mr Hoernle asks, ‘that this record, this miracle of art, was 
not preserved intact by his successors? I would reply, because it was 
too great for men’s small minds. The Jesus of his story is divine, not 
because he exhibits mastery over the forces of nature or the hostility of 
man, but because he rises to supreme heights of spiritual grandeur 
without for one moment losing touch with suffering humanity.’ 

Unfortunately Mr Hoernle does not appear to have realized how 
precarious are many of his assumptions, and how unsafe are the methods 
by which he has elaborated his theory. As a result this book, in spite 
of its merits, cannot be regarded as a contribution towards the solution 
of the problems of the Fourth Gospel. 














































B. T. D. SmitH. 


The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology (the 
Schweich Lectures, 1925), by Srantey A. Cook, M.A.,, Litt.D. 
(Oxford University Press, 1930.) 


THE value of archaeology for the study of the Old Testament is now 
recognized by scholars of every school of thought, though their reasons 
for so doing may differ considerably. On the one hand the ‘funda- 
mentalist’ finds in its results the confirmation of biblical statements 
which have, he imagines, been challenged by ‘higher critics’: his 
satisfaction would be greatly reduced did he go to the pains of finding 
out what exactly the critics have said and the actual content of archaeo- 
logical discoveries. The serious student of the Old Testament, on the 
other hand, welcomes these discoveries for the fresh light which they 
bring ; though he for his part is sometimes prone to find connexions 
where none exist. One of these is cited on p. 70 of the present volume, 
where it is pointed out that the Babylonian seal, on which there is 
a representation of a tree with two figures on either side, is no longer 
held to depict the story of the Fall. Dr Cook himself is wisely cautious 
in admitting connexions ; he points out, for example, that the so-called 
‘communion scenes’, in which a deity is represented as sharing in a meal 
with his worshippers, may have no religious connotation at all (p. 39). 

The first series of Schweich Lectures, entrusted with such fitness to 
S. R. Driver, took the story of archaeological discoveries in Palestine 
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down to 1908; Dr Cook, by whom the lectures were delivered with 
equal fitness in 1925, carries the record down to that year and even 
beyond it, for, with the permission of the trustees, he has revised and 
enlarged the lectures as delivered and so found room for some later 
discoveries. 

In its final form Dr Cook’s work makes an invaluable collection of 
material, a mine ready to be worked by other students. It cannot, 
of course, claim to have the completeness of Gressmann’s Zexte und 
Bilder zum AT, none the less it is an impressive achievement. The 
first of the three chapters into which the book is divided deals with 
a number of miscellaneous subjects, grouped in the main according to 
use or significance; among them are stone figures of one kind or 
another, rock altars, the meaning of cup-marks, the care of the dead, 
and the relation of the deity and his worshippers. The two later 
chapters, following a chronological order, cover the Old Oriental Period 
and the Graeco-Roman Age respectively. Thirty-nine pages of plates, 
a couple of maps, and a comprehensive bibliography add to the useful- 
ness of the volume. 

I think that the first effect which a survey of the material collected 
by Dr Cook has upon one’s mind is a realization of the enormous 
variety of the influences to which Palestine has been subject, even when 
one puts aside the later Crusading and Moslem occupations It is, of 
course, natural that a ‘ bridge’, such as Palestine forms between Africa 
and Asia, should be trodden by the feet of many travellers; but so 
many of them chose to linger on it that traces of their passage have 
been left very clearly beneath its soil. Egyptians, Hittites, Babylonians, 
the Hyksos with the medley of peoples which came with them, the 
group of invaders of whom the Philistines stayed behind to give their 
name to the land, the Scythians who have left remains in North Syria, 
and the various Syrian peoples themselves ; all these have made Palestine 
different by their presence. 

For the religion of Palestine, and not least for the religion of the 
Hebrew peoples whose home for so many centuries it became, these 
varied influences were all important. This fact alone is enough to shew 
the foolishness of every attempt to isolate the Israelites from their 
neighbours or to preserve their religion from any comparative treatment. 
To understand Hebrew religion we must draw upon the widest possible 
field of illustration, not even limiting it, as too zealous followers of 
Robertson Smith were at one time inclined to do, to what he called 
Semitic Religion, a term which, in view of the striking similarities 
between the ideas underlying the cults of the various countries round 
the Mediterranean basin, obviously needs enlarging. The Old Testament 
is to be read in the light of the religions of the peoples contemporary 
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with it, as also in the light of those later indeed in time but of a similar 
religious developement. 

A second impression is that of the interchangeability of the various 
deities, as shewn in the transfer of characteristics from one deity to 
another. Such transfers are quite common, as are also appropriations 
of a new deity by a people when some sudden crisis seems to have 
demonstrated the powerlessness of the national gods to meet a novel 
situation. In view of this widespread custom we shall not be surprised 
to find that the Jews themselves were not always very strict in preserving 
the uniqueness of Yahweh, but gave to him the characteristics of Hadad 
or Baal, and that he was even identified with other deities (cf. pp. 146 f.). 
It is to be noted that no images of Yahweh have been found, but as 
this is also true of other gods it cannot be regarded as especially 
significant. 

Among the objects found in the greatest number are plaques or 
figurines of a female deity, presumably Astarte. That this should 
be so one would naturally expect, since the worship of some form of 
‘mother-goddess’ is among the most ancient and widespread of cults, 
and her symbols have been found, not only in the Orient, but in 
palaeolithic France as well as in the Aegean as early as the Bronze Age. 
No such deity is connected with Yahweh in Palestine itself, but Dr Cook 
tefers to the two consorts of Yahweh worshipped by the Jews of 
Elephantine, and makes the suggestion that the third of them is a 
goddess of the Hestia type, inferior, that is, to the mother-goddess who 
forms the second member of the triad. This is quite a probable sug- 
gestion, for goddesses of this type are clearly very ancient ; the Greeks. 
and Romans both derived such worship from Indo-European times, as 
the cognate names, Hestia and Vesta, prove. At the same time I would 
venture to suggest that this third goddess may be a wisdom goddess, 
as in the triad, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, in the Capitoline temple 
erected at Rome by the Etruscans. 

But alongside this variety of influence and readiness to yield to it, 
there is a third outstanding impression, that of the way in which the 
religion of Palestine, in the face of all outside influences, succeeded in 
keeping its own individuality. Myths and legends might be received 
from outside, but never in a pure form, they were always subjected to 
some modification. From the very earliest times of which we have 
record, times anterior probably to the presence in Palestine of any 
Israelite tribe, there is evidence of that spirit of exclusiveness, or, as 
Dr Cook terms it, of ‘self-consciousness’, which was to be a charac- 
teristic of Israelite religion itself. 

Within the limits of reasonable space it is impossible to notice many 
details, and the chapters are made up of details. It may, however, be 
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permissible to suggest that, in dealing with the various painted tombs 
and sarcophagi which describe the dead enjoying feasts and music, the 
very close parallels with Etruscan customs might have been cited. 
Dr Cook, indeed, only makes use of the Etruscans in connexion with 
the practice of divination from livers (p. 103); in. this they were, of 
course, pre-eminent, and the Romans themselves, as readers of Livy 
(Bk. V, ch. xv) will remember, were so dependent upon them that 
when war with Veii deprived them of their diviners they had to send to 
Delphi to obtain direction.’ 

Speaking of Gezer on p. 73 Dr Cook says ‘the transition from 
cremation to inhumation may be taken to point to some change of 
population’. This may well have been the case, though I feel that 
there is a danger in regarding changes in the method of disposing of 
the dead, in the absence of other evidence, as implying of necessity 
a change in population. Such a change may be due to some quite 
separate cause. An example of this can be found in the so-called 
*zone beaker’ country (stretching from Bohemia into Central France), 
which at the end of the Bronze Age was occupied by a Celtic people 
who buried their dead. Following the invasion of a fresh wave of Celts, 
inhumation was displaced by cremation. After a time there was a 
return to the previous custom, but no fresh invasion had taken place ; 
the older Celtic inhabitants had absorbed their conquerors. It must 
also be remembered that in some peoples there is a double custom 
which seems to follow a line of social cleavage (this in turn may, of 
course, go back to a difference of race), as, for example, among the 
early Romans, with whom cremation was probably confined to the nobility 
(cf. Camb. Ancient Hist. viii p. 434). Again, a group within a people 
may practise the rite of cremation when it is not found among the rest: 
the men of Clusium, the home of Lars Porsenna, were in all things 
good Etruscans, save that they cremated their dead instead of burying 
them, as was done, with only occasional exceptions, by the rest of their 
race. 

In conclusion, it need hardly be said that the volume is admirably 
produced. The spelling of proper names, apart from differences due 
to different forms prevailing in different Semitic dialects, such as 
Hadad = Adad (Addu), is surprisingly uniform. I noticed only one 
real difference : the suggested Phoenician equivalent for Esau, mentioned 
in Philo of Byblus, is spelt ‘Ousoos’ on p. 109 and ‘ Usoos’ on p. 162. 


1 It is worth noticing (as Dr Cook does not refer to it) that the Etruscan system 
of liver divination was exactly similar to the Babylonian, if one may draw con- 
clusions from the method of dividing up the liver into various compartments each 
under the patronage of a particular deity: a bronze liver found at Piacenza is 
identical in this respect with models from Mesopotamia. 
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There are, in addition, two small printers’ errors, each involving the 
omission of a parenthesis, on p. 63, n. 3, and p. 183, n. 1. 





L. ELLiott BINNs. 


The Old Testament Wisdom Books and their Teaching, by HARRY 
Ranston, M.A., Litt.D., London. (The Epworth Press. J. Alfred 
Sharp.) 


THE phase of Hebrew thought which expressed itself in the sapiential 
literature offers a link between the sublime flights of Old Testament 
prophecy and the best moral and intellectual attainments of nations 
other than the Jews. In one passage it seems to claim inspiration 
(Sirach xxiv 33), but never asserts that its teachings are the peculiar 
property of one chosen race. There is something cosmopolitan about 
it. All the forms of Wisdom are viewed as one in their origin, and the 
range of its operation is world-wide. Nothing is too high and nothing 
is too low for its activities. Law and government, astronomy and ethics, 
handicrafts and agriculture are equally its concern. ‘The Hebrew sages 
were in fact philosophers, humanists, and realists. They were philoso- 
phers within the sphere of practical ethics, they were humanists in their 
freedom from national prejudice, they were realists as distinguished 
from the idealism of the great prophets. The Jewish Wisdom Books are 
often indebted to the older Egyptian philosophy, whether directly from 
Egyptian writings or mediately through Greek philosophy, and this is 
not unnatural when it is remembered that nearly all the Hebrew 
philosophy was written in Egypt and at Alexandria. Dr Ranston gives 
some examples of both Babylonian and Egyptian elements that can be 
detected, particularly in the Book of Proverbs and in that of Job. It is 
easy to make too much of this, for human nature being the same, its 
proverbial philosophy will express itself in similar ways. Still there are 
in some cases sufficient verbal resemblances to justify the belief in 
a real literary dependence. 

Dr Ranston has brought together in this volume the best that has 
been said hitherto on those books of Jewish Wisdom that are included 
in the Hebrew canon. But this limitation of his survey has restricted 
his outlook. The book is excellent so far as it goes, but it leaves out 
of account all the rich stores of thought contained in Sirach and the 
Wisdom of Solomon, which influenced so greatly the writers of the New 
Testament. 

T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 


VOL, XXXII. 
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The Psalms: a suggested version of The Prayer Book Version and 
Twelve Old Testament Canticles, selected by JoHN NEALE Darton. 
(Cambridge, At the University Press, MCMxxxI.) 


Canon Darton offers his book as ‘a greatly daring attempt’ at 
‘a wise and discreet, but not timid and hesitating, revision’ of the text 
of The Prayer Book Psalter. He is dissatisfied with the revision put 
forth by the committee appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(S.P.C.K., 1916). He agrees with the Dean of Ely (Dr Kirkpatrick) 
that a plain and rhythmical expression of the sense of the original may 
be achieved often by a short paraphrase rather than by a word for word 
rendering (pages viii, ix). 

Canon Dalton’s own revision contains a good many happy renderings, 
but it must be described as uneven in style and as hesitating between 
the English of Coverdale and modern colloquial English. On the one 
hand he introduces the interjection Zush into Ps. xiv 1 (following 
Coverdale’s edition of 1535), while on the other hand he gives us 
xviii 30 in the form: ‘For in thee I can charge through an host of 
men: and with the help of my God J can go over the top.’ In cxix 67 
for ‘ Before I was troubled, I went wrong’ (P.-B.), Canon Dalton gives, 
‘I went astray before I was afflicted’, a clearer rendering without waste 
of words. Elsewhere there is redundance in the Canon’s revision, 
e.g. in cxix 83, ‘ Like a wine-skin dried up and shrivelled in the smoke 
though I be’, and again in v. 113, ‘ Profane persons that are of a double 
mind do 1 utterly abhor’, and yet again in v. 140, ‘ The word of thy 
promise is of very sterling metal, tried in the fire to the uttermost’. If 
paraphrase is to be allowed here, why not render, ‘ Thy promise cometh 
forth like gold’? 

In one case at least Canon Dalton allows himself the use of para- 
phrase to get over the stumbling-block of an imprecatory passage. He 
renders cxxxix 21 as follows: ‘Should not I hate ¢he ways of them, 
O Lorp, that hate thee; and should not I have loathing for she pur- 
poses of those that rise up against thee?’ Surely it is better simply to 
omit vv. 19-22 when the Psalm is used in worship. 

An important part of Canon Dalton’s work has been devoted to his 
selection of Old Testament Canticles (pp. 160-179). The rubric 
which he prefixes directs that they ‘may be said or sung at Morning 
Prayer instead of the 7¢ Deum as occasion may require’. He has 
made his collection of Canticles with independence ; he omits some 
which are usually included, and considerably shortened others, and 
finally he has introduced from the Apocrypha two good examples, 
namely Ecclus. xxxix 14-35 (abridged) and Ecclus. xliii 27-33 with 
Rom. xi 33 and 36 asacolophon. He has dealt somewhat freely with 
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the text of the Benedicite, omnia opera. The first verse runs, ‘O all ye 
Works of the Lorn, speak ye good of the Lorp: praise him and exa/t 
him above all for ever’: the verse which begins, ‘O Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael’ is followed by two verses not found in the text of the ‘8a 
as given in the codex Alexandrinus: ‘For he hath rescued us from 
Destruction .. . He hath delivered us out of the midst of the furnace,’ &c. 

It will be seen that Canon Dalton has strong preferences of his own, 
and that many things in his book are unlikely to meet with general 
favour, but his work should be a help to those readers who desire to 
know the meaning of the praises that they undertake to sing. 


Studies in the Psalms, by SAMUEL Datcues, Ph.D.; Zhe Responsa of 
R. Duran, by Istpore Epstein, D.Litt. (‘ Jews’ College Publica- 
tions ’, Guilford Street, W.C., 1931.) 


THE Jews’ College issues a series of publications mainly concerned 
with subjects which are specially Jewish, but also touching subjects of 
general theological interest. Under the former head may be reckoned 
a booklet of 108 pages on Zhe Responsa of Rabbi Simon b. Zemah 
Duran, by Dr I. Epstein. In this is given the story of the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain in 1391-2, the nature of their reception in 
Algiers by their co-religionists and by the Moslem king, and the 
influence of Islam on their religious customs. Of more general theo- 
logical interest is a brochure of 50 pages by Dr S. Daiches entitled 
Studies in the Psalms, Part i. It deals chiefly with the first fifteen 
Psalms, touching only lightly on Pss. iii, v, and vi. Dr Daiches is not 
afraid of originality of treatment. One strange suggestion he makes is 
that the Hebrew goyim, ‘nations’ or ‘(Gentile) peoples’ means rather, 
‘great men’. So he translates ii 1, ‘Why do the wod/es murmur, and 
the lords (ox) utter vain things?’ He denies that the Psalmist 
speaks ‘of the nations of the world, and of the world-dominion of 
Israel’. Ps. ii, he says, teaches that the nobles should be God-fearing, 
while Ps. i teaches that ordinary people should be good, So he sees no 
reason why Pss. i and ii should not be regarded as one Psalm, in 
accordance with some ancient authorities. But probably few scholars 
will agree with him to-day. 


Die Jiidische Katacombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom. Bearbeitet von 
H. W. Bever und Hans Lietzmann. (Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin, Leipzig, 1930.) 

THis is an interesting and scientific account of a recently discovered 

Jewish catacomb situate near the Via Nomentana in Rome. A first 

notice of the discovery was published in 1920 by Roberto Paribeni. 


Ee2 
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The chief interest centres in the inscriptions. They are all (sixty- 
eight in number) either in Greek or in Latin without a word of Hebrew : 
the Greek word eipyvy takes the place which might be occupied by the 
Hebrew word Shalom. But there is no doubt of the Jewish character 
of this catacomb. It contains no definitely Christian symbol, and on 
the other hand the definitely Jewish symbol of the seven-branched 
lamp-stand is figured several times. Plate 12 of this work shews the 
ark with the scrolls of*the Law flanked on either side by a seven- 
branched lamp-stand. Other Jewish symbols represented are the 
Ethrog (‘citron’) and the Lulab (described in Lev. xxiii 40) which are 
carried at the Feast of Tabernacles. Yet another is the horn (the 
Shophar) which is blown to announce the New Year. 

A frequent formula (no doubt a wish) is é cipyvy i Kotunors airod ; 
in one case pera trav éoiwy is added. Elsewhere, but not in this 
catacomb, the form pera tov dixaiwy is found. A certain girl of tender 
age is described as Operri) tpooyAvros, ‘an adopted child proselyte’, 
and a certain Cresce[n]s as ‘Judeus proselitus’. The spelling is 
generally illiterate, and the persons commemorated were mostly slaves, 
but occasionally titles suggesting some eminence in the Synagogue are 
added, such as dpywv, ypappareds, and yepovordpyys. 

The editing of the inscriptions, which are often badly mutilated, is 
scholarly, and the notes are helpful. The work, a small quarto, is 
finely produced with thirty full-page plates and with a number of 
diagrams and illustrations supplied in the text. 

W. Emery BARNES. 


AUGUSTINIANA II 


SS. Eusebit Hieronymi et Aurelii Augustini Epistulae mutuae : edidit, 
prolegomenis et notis instruxit Joserus Scumip. (Hanstein, 
Bonn, 1930.) (= Florilegium Patristicum, fasc. 22.) 


IT was a very happy idea to collect the surviving correspondence of 
the Biblical scholar and the theologian in one volume. The textual 
work had been adequately performed by the Vienna editors, Hilberg 
and Goldbacher, of whose editions Dr Schmid has fully availed him- 
self. But he has done much more than reprint the text. He has 
written an excellent introduction on the epistolary intercourse of the 
two scholars and the topics which they discuss. The work also con- 
tains a good bibliography, and notes just as useful as they are learned. 
The editor shows a wide acquaintance with the literature of the 
subjects discussed and has produced one of the best volumes of this 
very welcome series, which is well printed on good paper and bound in 
stiff covers. 
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Space might have been found to include Augustine’s letter to 
Optatus of Mileu (Goldbacher 202 A = Hilberg 144). The words of 
Pelagius on page 23 might have been supplemented by the reference to 
Expositions, vol. ii p. 47, 7 ff. Kndll’s edition of the Retractations, for 
some reason, does not seem to have been accessible to the editor 
(p. 25). On page 33, n. 1, add a reference to A. Feder’s Studien zum 
Schriftstellerkatalog des heiligen Hieronymus (Freib. im Br. 1927). 


S. Aurelit Augustini Episcopi Hipponensis Liber De videndo Deo seu 
Epistula 147, edidit Dr MicHaEL. Scumaus. (Hanstein, Bonn, 
1930.) (= Florilegium Patristicum, fasc. 23.) 

This is an attractive reprint of Goldbacher’s text of this tractate in 
the Vienna Corpus, which the editor has collated with Migne and the 
Munich MS 6266. To the text have been added a brief critical 
apparatus, one or two explanatory notes, and scripture references. Nine 
MSS are specified, but without indications of their dates. The reader 
will learn the dates of all or some of them either from Goldbacher or 
from Lietzmann (JOURNAL, vol. xxxii p. 188f). Biblical quotations 
might have been asterisked where they differ from the Vulgate form, 
as in fasc. xxii; and on p. 16, l. 19 after ‘aequales angelis’ add 
Luc. xx 36. 


Augustin, Der Mann und sein Werk, by Gustav Kricer. (Topel- 
mann, Giessen, 1930.) 

Tuis printed edition of a lecture given on October ro last by one of 
the most eminent patristic scholars of our time ought to find a hearty 
welcome. In it the author touches lightly but with sure hand many of 
the most interesting points about Augustine’s life and work. The notes 
at the end contain apt references both to the works of St Augustine 
himself and to modern books and articles about him. Reuter’s 
Augustinische Studien (1887) is praised as a work of permanent value. 
Many will be struck by the rendering ‘ Gottesstadt’ (p. 20) instead of 
‘ Gottesstaat’. 


St Augustine, Select Letters, with an English translation (Loeb Classical 
Library, No. 239), by James Houston Baxter. (London and 
New York, 1930.) 

Few contributors to the Loeb Classical Library have been chosen 
with such fitness as Professor Baxter of St Andrews, whose studies of 
Latin Christian authors, and particularly of St Augustine, have gained 
him a wide and well-deserved reputation. He is not merely one of 
those classical scholars who, because they are classical scholars, are 
supposed to be competent to translate any Christian Latin or Greek 
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work, but he has also served the long apprenticeship necessary for 
the proper understanding and translation of a post-classical author. 

In selecting letters for such a series as this it was obviously necessary 
to avoid those of an exclusively theological character, and to concentrate 
attention on those that give a picture of ancient life and morals. It is 
astonishing that out of somewhat over two hundred and seventy letters 
he has been able to find sixty of this character. He has for the most 
part reprinted (with permission) Goldbacher’s text in the Vienna 
Corpus, but has quite properly altered it where he deemed it necessary,' 
Goldbacher’s judgement having been hardly equal to his industry. 
Dr Baxter might perhaps have gone farther in this direction: surely 
ipsam (No. 11 = 34 § 4) is a traditional error for ipsum, and guia 
(No. 29 = 110 § 4) is probably an error for gua, as it so often is in 
MSS : in No. 32 (= 124 § 2) the late spelling sexe shouid be printed 
as paene. 

The translation is not only correct and adequate, but contains many 
happy renderings. Among improvements I should suggest ‘such you 
really were’ (No. 10 = 29 § 3), as Baxter’s translation is based on the 
alternative scriptural reading guédam: similarly ‘ adultery’ and ‘ sedi- 
tions’ should be omitted in § 6 of the same letter: No. 15 (= 48) § 1, 
read ‘ wounded and crippled’ for ‘ crippled and weakened’: § 3 daudetur 
should be more literally translated, with the Greek éraweoOjoerat : 
No. 15 (= 48) ‘Caprera’ should be ‘Capraja’ (with the note on 
p. 110): No. 16 (= 50) ‘senate’ would be better than ‘ assembly’: 
No. 23 (= 86) read ‘care’ rather than ‘zeal’: No. 47 (= 209) §2 
‘not far from’ is hardly precise enough for confine: No. 55 (= 232) §5 
‘ indivisibly ’ rather than ‘ undividedly ’. 

The admirable Introduction covers the topics of intercommunication, 
the Pelagian controversy, the history and character of Roman Africa, 
ancient. correspondence, and Augustine as a letter writer, in a most 
interesting way. This is followed by a chronological table fitting the 
steps of Augustine’s career into the general history of the time, and 
a most comprehensive bibliography. For ‘ Byzacenum’ (p. xxxi) read 
*‘ Byzacium ’ (as also on pp. 296, 404): on p. xlv the ‘hundred years 
later’ must be understood with reference to the date of the Louvain 
edition, not that of Reinhart. 

Behind no part of the edition lies more unobtrusive or satisfying 
labour than behind the notes. Here the plan of the series has restricted 
the editor’s scope, but he has included a body of most useful notes, culled 
from many sources, for which he deserves all the more credit that this 
is really the first explanatory edition of these letters ever published. 


1 I am doubtful, however, about dum for uadam ; the Spanish vanse would 





defend ‘uadam mihi’ (see Lofstedt Peregr. Aether. pp. 140 ff). 
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Larensi for Hilarensi (53 = 229) is an excellent suggestion. The notes 
are mainly concerned with the persons and places mentioned, or with 
the sources of the scripture quotations. Only here and there, when 
a word is very important, does he open his linguistic stores for us. 
On p. 91, ‘vol. iii pp. 404-415’ should surely be ‘ vol. ii pp. 987-998’ ; 
p. 106, n. a, is rather inconsistent with p. 108, n. d.: p. 157, ‘Cato’ 
deserved a note, referring to Cato the Younger, pictured by Lucan, 
ii 326 ff, a passage to which Augustine alludes more explicitly else- 
where: p. 171, and elsewhere, one would have welcomed a fixation of 
the proper form of the name of the town spelt variously A/i/eum, 
Mitevis (probably the correct form was Mile): p. 341, there is no note 
on Projectus: p. 371, read peccatorem'for peccatorum: p. 488, for 
‘probably a magistrate’ read ‘therefore holding high office’, and com- 
pare Pauly-Wissowa, Second Series, vol. iii pp. 1552 ff. 
The book is well indexed. 


S. Thasci Caecili Cypriant De Lapsis: recensuit J. Martin. (Bonn: 
Hanstein, 1930.) 


Tuis edition of the De Zapsis, which is well printed on good paper, 
contains a preface, and the text with critical notes and parallels with 
the thought and language of Cyprian, taken from earlier and later 
writers. For the constitution of the text the editor, whose work on 
Commodian is known to scholars, has depended mainly on the materials 
collected by Hartel, but he has also collated a Munich manuscript of 
the ninth century (Clm. 4597) unused by the earlier editor. Hartel 
discarded this manuscript because he believed that it was a copy of W 
(Wiirzburg, theol. 145, saec. viii-ix), made before W was corrected. 
Martin proves convincingly that M is not a copy of W, but that both 
proceed from a common original. His edition is very welcome, not 
only on this account, but also because he has obtained from Dr. Mercati 
the accurate details of the readings of V, the lost ancient Veronensis, 
of which Mercati gave us some particulars in his well-known tractate of 
1899. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the editor did not cast his net 
a little wider. The lists in Von Soden’s Cyprianische Briefsammlung 
(Leipzig, 1904) shew that MSS of the De Zapsis are fairly numerous. 
In Oxford alone there are two really old MSS, and much has still to be 
done in collating such MSS for a definitive edition of Cyprian.’ 
Further, these MSS belong more or less to the region of M and W, 
for Bodl. Add. C 15 (= 24713) is of the ninth century, was at Murbach, 
and was copied from a MS in continua scriptura, while MS Laud. 


1 See C. H. Turner in J.7.S. vol. xxix pp. 113 ff. 
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Misc. 451 (= 1420) is of the same century, and was also identified by 
Traube as of Murbach origin.’ A collation of these two MSS which 
I have made for chapters 1-16 shews that they are not closely related 
toone another. The resultsare interesting. I will only refer here to the 
following facts: c. 3 (p. to, 1. 16 Martin) both the Oxford MSS read 
Jratres dilectissimi, for which reading V is Martin’s only authority ; c. 6 
(p. 14, 1. 6) both have ornamento, with Augustine, for the ortamento of 
all Martin’s MSS; c. 12 (p. 22, l. 6) no. 24713 has naufragauerunt 
with V alone; c. 13 (p. 24, 1. 5) both have profluedat, a new reading ; 
c. 15 (p. 26, 1. 16) both read z#em with V alone. 

The parallels might be considerably added to, but they are a pleasant 
and somewhat novel feature, and should not be too severely criticized. 
I have noticed a fair number of misprints. On page 33 ‘ Ambros.’ 
should be ‘ Ambrosiast’, 


M. Minucit Felicis Octavius: recensuit J. MARTIN. (Hanstein, Bonn, 
1930.) (= Florilegium Patristicum, Fasc. viii.) 

Dr Martin has quickly followed up his edition of S. Cyprian De 
Lapsis with this edition of the Octavius. In his Latin preface he gives 
an account of the work and, in discussing the question of the date, 
places it after the Cyprianic Quod idola di non sint, which Koch has 
proved to be an early work of S. Cyprian himself. He then discusses 
the sole independent MS of the Octavius, Paris, B. N. 1661 (saec. ix). 
He has not himself collated the MS, but depends on Waltzing for the 
readings. This proceeding is so far safe, but a palaeographical account 
of the MS, with a complete list of such abbreviations as are used in 
it, would have been very welcome to those who wish to learn the 
character of its exemplar. Martin strangely leaves the editions of Holden 
and Schoene and Fahy unmentioned in his bibliography. 

The text is well printed with a textual apparatus and a commentary, 
containing some explanatory notes and many linguistic parallels, below 
it. These features make the edition as useful and interesting as any on 
the market, and I can heartily recommend it, especially as, despite its 
attractiveness in externals, it is published at a low price. 


A. SOUTER. 


The City of God, by St Augustine, translated by Joun HEALEy, with 
an Introduction by Ernest Barker, Litt.D., D.Litt., LL.D. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1931.) 


In 1903 Dr Bussell edited Healey’s translation of St Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei for the Temple Classics in three volumes. This 


1 Though P. Lehmann (Johannes Sichardus [Munich 1912] p. 170) for some reason 
does not include it in his list of Murbach books. 
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edition is now reprinted in a single volume with sixty pages of thought- 
provoking Introduction from the pen of Professor Barker, in which ‘the 
sentinel attitude’ of Augustine, standing between two worlds, is ad- 
mirably worked out. Healey’s translation—a fine specimen of Eliza- 
bethan prose—does not allow the reader to hurry, and that is perhaps 
well. 

Dr Bussell’s editing was unfortunate. He ‘recast the arrangement 
of some of the chapters’, and ‘ separated what is probably the work of 
St Augustine from any later accretions ’, thereby reducing the number 
of books from twenty-two to eighteen, and introducing an entirely fresh 
system of chapter numeration. Thus in the text of this edition 
St Augustine’s Book VII totally disappears. Book VIII becomes 
Book VII, and not a word warns us what the editor has done. This 
treatment of the text is the more unpardonable, as Augustine Refract. 
II ch. xliii makes it certain that the traditional division into books 
(preserved by Healey) goes back to St Augustine himself. The 
publishers have made the best of a bad job by prefixing a comparative 
table of books and chapters according to the full text, and according to 
this abbreviated text. 

On p. 206 for ‘We believe, hold, and faithfully affirm, that God the 
Father begot the world’, read ‘ We believe, hold, and faithfully affirm 
that God the Father begot the Word ’. 

J. M. Creep. 


Eulesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris antiquissima. Tomi prioris 
fasciculi alterius pars tertia. EdiditC. H. TurNer. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1930.) 

THE lamented author was only able to issue six fasciculi of his 
admirable and exhaustive work, but happily the greater part of what 
remains unpublished is practically ready to appear. Of the two 
fasciculi which are to form the first volume, the first is complete ; of the 
second, of which the present section is an instalment, two parts are 
now published, two more are almost ready in paged proof-sheets, while 
the fifth and last is not so far advanced, though no doubt the material 
is complete and the arrangement decided. Of the second volume, 
which was to complete the work, two parts are published, the third is 
in paged proof, and we are left in doubt whether we are to expect its 
completion by sections on the Canons of Ephesus and Chalcedon. In 
a graceful mention of the work of Professor Edward Schwartz, of 
Munich, on the records of those Councils, Dr Turner says that the 
completion of his own task is minus necessarium in view of what his 
German friend has accomplished and is planning. But he has not told 
us how far his edition of those canons has advanced. 
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The present instalment gives us with the fullness and accuracy we 
have come to expect the Council of Serdica (not Sardica, so Dr Turner 
teaches us, in every Latin version), together with all the summaries .that 
he has been able to discover, and also the documents in the curious 
case of Apiarius. The texts are not only accompanied by a full 
apparatus criticus, which contains many additions to the Latin lexicon 
from renderings which have been recorded though not admitted into 
the text, but also by many erudite notes on particular words, such as 
canaiis in the sense of a trunk road, dominicum used for the Eucharist, 
the employment of the title fafa, and also on some points of history. 
The author has filled every vacant half-page which his leisurely methods 
of editorship has allowed with such additions to knowledge ; we must 
deeply regret that he has not been able to furnish the complete com- 
mentary, historical and philological, with which he could have 
enriched us. He had been engaged for forty years upon a task which 
will not need to be repeated, so carefully has it been executed. In 
each of the portions he has been able to supplement or modify in the 
light of fuller knowledge what he had already written ; for correction 
in the ordinary sense there was little need. Dr Turner reminds us 
that it was the Ireland Professorship, which he held for his last ten 
years, that prevented him from devoting his time to the completion of 
this work ; the readers of this JourNaL know how valuable are the 
fruits of his researches into the secrets of the Gospels. 


E. W. Watson. 


The Evangelical Doctrine of Holy Communion, edited by A. J. Mac- 
DONALD, D.D. (W. Heffer & Sons, 1930.) 


THis interesting and learned volume is mainly historical in character. 
It does not aim at a complete exposition of the history of eucharistic 
doctrine, but it seeks to trace through the centuries ‘the evangelical 
interpretation’ of the sacrament. In the preface Dr Macdonald ex- 
plains that by ‘ the evangelical interpretation’ he means ‘the exegesis 
of those whose appeal is always to the plain meaning of Holy Scripture, 
and who interpret scriptural language rather by the aid of chastened 
reason than by the canons of tradition’. It is a little difficult to carry 
this definition strictly throughout the history as it is here presented. 
Dr Hunkin, for example, who writes the opening essay on the New 
Testament, would not discourage us from looking for at least the 
beginnings of sacramental realism in the New Testament itself, though 
he wou.d certainly urge that sacramental realism, when it appears in or 
behind the apostolic writers, is regularly under the control of other 
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dominant ideas. On the other hand some of the Patristic writers 
whose conscious theory of the sacraments is most definitely ‘symbolical’ 
and, according to Dr Macdonald’s usage of the term, ‘evangelical’, 
avail themselves of methods of scriptural interpretation which, to the 
mind of our time at least, must appear exuberant rather than ‘ chastened’, 
However, the book as a whole makes it pretty clear what is meant, and 
the connecting link is real. 

Dr Hunkin’s essay is a valuable and on the whole persuasive inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. The texts relating to the Last Supper 
are compared in detail; the Western text of St Luke may preserve 
a more historical form of what Jesus said than the Marcan and Pauline 
version ; the Passover celebration probably gives the clue to the words, 
‘This is my body’. In the interpretation of St Paul and St John the 
balance is well preserved. 

Dr Macdonald’s own essays on the Patristic period and the early 
Middle Age are learned and judicious. There is danger, he reminds 
us, of reading subsequent developements into the texts of earlier ages, 
yet ‘ caution’, he sagely adds, ‘ may itself be a hindrance, and the 
effort to avoid perceiving what is not there, may end in the refusal to 
see what is not convenient’. Thus Dr Macdonald thinks it misleading 
to say with Loofs that the doctrine of the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ is not to be found in the first five centuries: from 
Justin to Ambrose a drift in this direction becomes increasingly ap- 
parent. But that is not Dr Macdonald’s subject. His interest lies in 
another train of ideas which equally refuses to be eliminated. He 
makes pertinent comment on Harnack’s oft-quoted saying, that in 
ancient times ‘ “symbol” denoted a thing which in some kind of way 
really is what it signifies’, and he reinforces Loofs’s criticism of Leim- 
bach on Tertullian’s terminology. Tertullian’s true thought is what it 
seems to be—‘symbolical’. Fundamentally Augustine represents the 
same set of ideas; his realistic language is to be interpreted in the 
light of his avowed theory, and not vice versa. In his discussion of 
Justin, Dr Macdonald seems to read into Justin too definite a theory 
of consecration. Even if, with Dr Macdonald and other scholars, we 
translate 8’ eixjs Adyov tod wap’ abtod (Apol. i 66) ‘by the word of 
prayer which comes from him’, it does not follow that for Justin ‘the 
words of institution become the prayer of consecration’. As Dr Srawley 
points out in his book on Zhe early history of the Liturgy (which might 
well be added to the select bibliography at the end of the chapter), the 
emphasis falls throughout upon the prayer of thanksgiving, and this 
agrees with other early evidence. So far as the words of institution are 
concerned we need not, and probably ought not, to say more than 
Dr Macdonald says above: ‘the words of institution are quoted as 
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authority for the performance of the eucharist’. In a footnote on 
Irenacus (p. 54 n. 1) Dr Macdonald quotes Steitz as saying that Irenaeus 
teaches an éxxAynow, not an érixAyow, of the Word. But the word 
ixxAnorws in Adv, Jéaeres. IV xxxi 4 (Harvey) has been shewn to be 
a mistake of the printed editions, Irenaeus wrote érixAnow. See 
Harnack, Die Pfaffischen Irendus-Fragmente (7. u. U. xx 3), p. 56. 

In his second essay Dr Macdonald approaches the field which he 
has especially made his own. He gives a valuable account of the 
tradition of ‘symbolism’ in the early Middle Ages, ending up with 
an account of the Berengarian controversy, and an estimate of 
Berengar's teaching. 

Perhaps the chief interest of Mr Hammond’s essay on Zhe Schoo/men 
of the later Middle Ages \ies in his discussion of Wyclif. As against 
some recent writers, theological and non-theological, he succeeds in 
shewing that Wyclif rejected transubstantiation, that he did not hold 
the substantial presence of the body of Christ in the Eucharist, and that 
his positive doctrine was in principle virtualism and a genuine anti- 
cipation of much Reformed doctrine. 

After a clear statement by Dr Harold Smith of the main issues of 
the Reformation in eucharistic doctrine, the four remaining essays 
restrict themselves for the most part to English-speaking Christianity. 
Two full essays by Dr Maclean shew the doctrinal affinities of the 
classical Anglican divines on the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
‘They agree in rejecting ‘Transubstantiation and Consubstantiation, and 
their teaching falls into line with the third type of post-Reformation 
doctrine : with varieties of emphasis they are receptionists and virtualists. 
This generalization covers the Non-jurors. 

It is not easy to find a connected treatment of the history of sacra- 
mental belief and practice in the Free Churches, and Dr Harrison’s 
essay on Free Church interpretation fills a gap. It is based upon wide 
reading and is written in a very attractive style. 

As Dr Macdonald says in his preface, Canon Storr’s essay should be 
read first and last. In a sense it gives the clue to the book. After 
a summary account of the historical essays which precede, he suryeys 
and criticizes recent tendencies in eucharistic teaching within the 
Church of England. ‘This is not the less valuable to readers of all 
schools for being written from a quite definite point of view. 

J. M. Creep. 


Der Kausale Gottesbeweis bet Herveus Natalis, by Dr Joser SANTELER, 
S.J. (Innsbruck, Felizian Rauch, 1930.) 

Dr SANTELER’S essay is the first number of the third volume of a 

series of writings which issue from the Innsbruck Institute for scholastic 
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philosophy. As it presents, largely in the form of quotations, the 
arguments contained in the unprinted tractate of Herveus Natalis 
(Hervé of Nedellec), de cognitione primi principit, it should be a boon 
to students of the philosophy and theology of the scholastic age. And 
besides setting forth the various strands of cosmological argument— 
from motion and causation to a First Cause, from the contingent to 
a necessary Being and His unity—presented by Herveus, and his replies 
to objections to these arguments, this pamphlet discusses the historical 
situation in which Herveus found himself, the relation of his teaching 
to that of his predecessors, its peculiarities, its independence, and con- 
sequently its relative importance in the developement of scholastic 
thought concerning the demonstrability of the existence of God. The 
student who is interested in the theology of the age succeeding that of 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus will find valuable guidance in Dr Santeler’s 
learned and clear exposition. 


Die Methoden und Grundauffassungen der Religionsphilosophie der 
Gegenwart, by G. NIEMEIER. (W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1930.) 


THis book forms the sixth volume of the Beitrdge sur Philosophie 
und Psychologie herausgegeben von T. K. Ocsterreich, Tiibingen, Its author 
rightly regards Religionsphilosophie as the application of the philosophical 
mode of thought, and not of any particular system of philosophy, to the 
whole realm of facts denoted by ‘religion’ and ‘religious experience’. 
Nevertheless some of the works which he discusses are examples of the 
latter rather than of the former pursuit—e.g. those which issue from the 
neo-Kantian school. Six methods of treatment of the main problems 
of philosophy of religion, and more especially of the questions of the 
essence of religion and of the truth or validity of religion (¢.e. theology ?), 
are selected as the most important from among others that are at 
present being employed, and specific instances of these and of their 
subdivisions are critically examined. They include the historical-induc- 
tive, the psychological, the method of folk-psychology, that of orm- 
begriffe, and several others, the technical names of which, by them- 
selves, would not perhaps convey much meaning if mentioned. With 
the exception of one Swiss and four American writers, who represent 
the psychological approach, all the authors whose work is noticed 
are German. Herr Niemeier gives as one reason for this almost 
exclusively national selection the greater acuteness or interest, for 
his countrymen, of the problems and discussions of German teachers ; 
and this one can well understand. But the chief reason that he 
assigns is that the most important investigations in the field of philo- 
sophy of religion emanate from German thinkers. In so far as the 
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present time and the recent past are concerned—and this is the only 
period of which the author treats—one may venture to question this 
opinion and to suspect that it bespeaks deficiency of acquaintance with 
recent foreign literature of the weightier kind. Perhaps one is the more 
inclined to question it after reading the competent survey of German 
thought contained in Herr Niemeier’s book. I must confess my own 
disappointment with the output of which he gives an account. I dis- 
cover in it little that marks real progress towards the solution, or even 
the elucidation, of the problems of philosophical theology, or towards 
the establishment of certainties or probabilities such as are calculated 
to command consentient acceptance from persons of understanding. 
On the contrary I find a multitude of fersona/l views, some of which 
doubtless are expounded with learning and ingenuity, but each of which 
is precluded from contributing much to common knowledge, or reasoned 
and reasonable common belief, because it is largely the outcome of pre- 
conceptions or presuppositions, sometimes arbitrary enough, in which 
other equally competent thinkers do not share. Speculative opining is 
not what I understand by investigation, and fertility in the production 
of it is not necessarily a measure of progress in a science or a depart- 
ment of philosophy. Substantial progress in philosophical theology, it 
seems to me, can only be made by applying to the problems concerned 
with religion or theology the knowledge or, when knowledge is not 
forthcoming, the stabilized theory which is the next best thing available, 
supplied by relevant sciences such as general psychology, whether 
analytical or genetic, theory of knowledge and logic. And for solid 
work of this kind it would appear, from Herr Niemeier’s critical exposi 
tion as well as from the forthcomingness of important work of other 
than German origination, that we must just now look elsewhere than to 
Germany. 

In the light of the criticism which the author of this book himself 
passes upon several of the views which he presents to us it is a little 
surprising that he should have deemed them worthy of consideration. 
The vagueness of thought and the tendency to cloud issues with rhetoric 
which some of them evince would perhaps invite, from philosophical 
circles such as deem slovenly thought an unseemliness, application of 
the slang name of ‘ windbag’, which denotes a type of prophet of which 
all countries probably possess eminent representatives. It does not 
promise well for the clarity of some of the thought discussed in this 
volume that here and there a writer receives especial commendation for 
having discerned that the ‘truth of religion’ depends on the actuality 
of God, &c., and on nothing else. However, a large proportion of the 
theologians and philosophers whose views are examined are men of 
ability and eminence, well known to British scholars, whatever judge- 
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ment may be passed on their contributions to the particular subject of 
philosophical theology, e.¢., Kaftan, Wundt, Vaihinger, Cohen, Natorp, 
Windelband, Troeltsch, and Otto. 

In the last section of his book, entitled Rickblick und Zusammen- 
fassung, the author pronounces his own judgement as to the merits of 
the various ‘ methods’, or means of approach, which he has illustrated 
and discussed. The question as to the essence of religion, as something 
sui generis, he rightly concludes, belongs to psychology. He goes on to 
observe that a psychology of religion, and a /ortieri a philosophy of 
religion, cannot be extracted out of, or built on, personal (individual ?) 
religious experience alone, as that presents itself to the subject of it in 
introspection. ‘The religious life of others than oneself must also be 
known about. In this connexion he speaks of what he calls die /Vot- 
wendigheit des religionspsychologischen Zirkels, credit for the clear recogni- 
tion of which is assigned'to a recent writer, G. Wobbermin (p. 116). 
This means that a circular journey from an individual’s experience to 
that of other persons and back again, enriching knowledge as to both, 
is unavoidable, and at the same time essential to a scientific psychology 
of religious experience. This, by the way, is no new discovery made in 
Germany. ‘The interlacing questions that are but vaguely indicated by 
Wobbermin’s ‘circle’ have already been clearly and fully explicated by 
British psychologists, &c., viz. the distinction between the points of 
view involved in having an experience and in reflecting on it—which 
bears on the all-important issues connected with ‘immediacy ’,—the 
transition through intersubjective intercourse from the individual to the 
common standpoint, and soon. And the application of the outcome 
of these psychological investigations to the study of the psychology of 
religious experience has also been much more fully worked out in this 
country than, as one gathers from Herr Niemeier’s account, by German 
or American students. 

The gains resulting from such analytical enquiry, in respect of classi- 
fication of what was hopeless confusion, and of elimination, as of but 
secondary and illustrative importance, of data from the field of the com- 
parative and historical study of religions, folk-psychology, &c., which 
have been multiplied interminably and discussed superfluously or irrele- 
vantly by many writers on the essence of religion, are vast. Perhaps 
Herr Niemeier assigns rather more than their due weight to sciences of 
the latter kind as propaedeutic to philosophy of religion, but at any rate 
he seems to subordinate them to psychology. 

Turning to the other main question, that of ‘ the truth of religion’, one 
is glad to find that he sees as little relevance to it in investigations con- 
cerning the Au/turwert of religion—which some German scholars have 

prosecuted in the name of Rel/igionsphilosophie—as in discussions as to 
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the biological uses of religion. Religious experience includes, as part 
of its own essence, the c/aim to truth in the sense of the real existence 
of a supersensible world. Can this claim be philosophically justified ? 
The author gives to this question, after considering various recent dis- 
cussions of it, an answer which is nowadays more frequently given than 
in past ages. Coercive proof of the existence of God, and the super- 
sensible world in which religion has faith, is not forthcoming nor even 
possible ; but philosophy can discover grounds which justify belief as 
reasonable. On this point the author associates himself with Scholz 
rather, perhaps, than with any of the other writers whose work he has 
reviewed. 
F, R. TENNANT. 


Thomas Aquinas, by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Ernest Benn, London, 1930.) 


UNDETERRED by the mass of recent Thomist literature, and without 
direct competition with other modern books, Father d’Arcy has succeeded 
in producing a very capable and interesting sketch of a system which, 
despite its many difficulties, is the most lucid and coherent expression 
of medieval thought. In the first part of the book he briefly explains 
the historical and intellectual circumstances, and in the concluding 
section surveys the fortunes of Thomism since the death of its author. 
Less than 200 pages remain for exposition of the philosophy, »u. these 
are so well used that the nature and inter-relation of all the greater 
problems debated by St Thomas are made reasonably plain. More, 
perhaps, might have been said about one fundamental question, whether 
St Thomas did succeed in his attempt to delimit the provinces of reason 
and faith, or, in other words, whether he secured complete liberty of 
action for philosophy and science. But the tone of Father d’Arcy’s 
book is entirely uncontroversial. Differences of opinion among the 
commentators about points of interpretation he does not disguise, 
but he may well have judged that his business was rather t> make 
the principal doctrines intelligible than to skirmish in the general 
environment. Many technical, difficulties, such as the theory of 
adaequatio rei et intellectus, are well explained, and there is no disposi- 
tion to suggest that St Thomas has bequeathed us infallible utterances 
either upon problems barely existent in his own day of even upon 
famous medieval topics like the principium individuationis. It is regret- 
table that, in the course of the book, several quotations are given with- 
out their reference. Not every one, not even every respectable Thomist, 
carries the system in his head, and it would have been useful, for 
instance, to know where to look for St Thomas’s hint that the astro- 
nomers might one day invent an hypothesis more adequate than the 
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Ptolemaic system to the explanation of celestial phenomena. In its 
way this remarkable oditer dictum is characteristic ; for though St Thomas 
was perhaps less interested than some of his contemporaries in the 
possibilities of natural science, his firm belief in sense-experience as the 
only possible avenue to the understanding of external phenomena would 
have disposed him to examine dispassionately any hypothesis professing 
to ‘save the appearances’. 


Ein neuaufgefundenes 7 ruchstiick der Apologia Abaelards, edited by 
Paut Rur and Martin GRaBMANN Munich, Bayarischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1930.) 


r'HeE State Library of Munich has yielded an important but tantalizing 
fragment of Abaelard’s lost Apologia, the bare existence of which was 
known through Otto of Freising and an anonymous writer. It was com- 
posed immediately after the Council of Sens, before the Pope had 
pronounced his formal condemnation, and for that reason is more 
interesting than the later Confession, when Abaelard was disposed by 
circumstances to offer something like a recantation. Addressed directly 
to St Bernard, the tone of the document is sharply combatant, with 
a warning to the saint that home-truths are in store for him. Si pergis 
dicere quae vis, audies ea quae non vis. Abaelard begins by reciting the 
eighteen counts in the indictment, protesting that some of them are not 
to be found in his writings, while others have been construed as heretical 
quae nulla ratione, nulla possunt auctoritate refelli. St Bernard had, in 
fact, used as evidence a compilation of Senéences, probably by one of 
Abaelard’s pupils, but not from his own hand. Upon mere misquotation, 
however, Abaelard does not lay too much emphasis. He is aware that 
his authentic statements can be twisted into heresy, and he proposes to 
discuss each of the charges in turn. Unfortunately, the text now 
published, with an account of the manuscript by Paul Ruf and a useful 
elucidation by Martin Grabmann, contains only the complete answer to 
the first charge and a few sentences about the second. 

Dicis itaque me scripsisse de deo quod pater sit plena potentia, filius 
quaedam potentia, spiritus sanctus nulla potentia, The ground of this 
accusation, amounting in St Bernard’s estimation to a charge of Arianism, 
was Abaelard’s special appropriation of pofentia to the Father, sapientia 
(described as guaedam potentia) to the Son, amor to the Holy Spirit, 
with the corollary ut hic videlicet amor voluntas potius det quam potestas 
dicendus sit. That this involves a gradation of the Persons or a division 
of the Substance Abaelard indignantly denies. He tells St Bernard 
flatly that he lacks the education requisite for understanding the point. 
Erras plane, frater, tamquam vim verborum nequaquam intellegens et 
VOL. XXXII. Ff 
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illius expers disciplinae quae disserendi magistra est nec solum verba intelli- 
gere docet verum disserere intellecta valet. He proceeds to point out the 
saint’s logical blunders and makes it clear that he meant no more than 
was afterwards allowed by St Thomas (aptly quoted by Grabmann), 
when he distinguished between the propria, i.e. paternitas, filiatio, pro- 
cessio and the essentialia attributa quae appropiantur personis, sicut 
potentia Patri, sapientia Filio, bonitas Spiritui Sancto. From a con- 
spectus of later opinions Grabmann shews, however, that Abaelard did 
lay himself open to misunderstanding in an age when Trinitarian contro- 
versy was acute. 

The second charge, guod spiritus sanctus non sit de substantia patris, 
is stated and curtly denied, but here the manuscript breaks off and we 
are left to deplore the too large hiatus. Especially, perhaps, would one 
have welcomed a defence of the ethical doctrines. At the same time, 
Grabmann is doubtless right in suspecting that not even a complete 
text of the Apologia would make the position of one so born for con- 
troversy as Abaelard indisputably clear. 

W. H. V. READE, 


Religion without God, by F. J. SHEEN. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928.) 

The New Divine Order, by Karu HEIM, translated by E. P. Dickie. 
(Student Chfistian Movement, 1930.) 

Philosophy without Metaphysics, vy EvmuND Hotmes. (George Allen 
& Unwin, 1930.) 

THE reader will, I think, find Dr Sheen’s book not so radical as his 
title might suggest. In the first place, it is a study of modern theology 
rather than of modern religion. And secondly, the characteristic of 
modern theology which is discussed is its determination to dispense 
with theism. ‘Without God’ means, without ‘God as traditionally 
understood’. The author, indeed, complains that, in spite of the fact 
theism is rejected, the word ‘God’ still appears in the writings of the 
philosophers and theologians which he is discussing: the word God, 
he concludes, has taken on ‘an entirely new meaning’. But the 
argument which would persuade us that no conception of God is 
intelligible which falls outside traditional theism is verbal rather than 
instructive. And that modern theology cleaves to the word God, yet 
gives it a new meaning, seems to me neither surprising nor alarming. 

The main position of the book is the thesis that modern religion 
eplaces the belief in God by ‘a faith in the conservation of human 
values’; it replaces theism by a form of humanism. After tracing this 
rejection of theism through the writings of Alexander, Whitehead, Otto, 
Russell, Croce, &c. (and this he calls the negative aspect of modern 
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religion), Dr Sheen discusses the modern philosophies of Value, for 
value, he says, ‘has become the primary object of religion’. And he 
then proceeds to ‘pass a reasoned judgement on them in the light of 
history and the philosophy of the “ most learned of the saintly and the 
most saintly of the learned”, St Thomas’. The discussion of the 
ancestry and history of ‘the contemporary idea of religion’ is skilful 
and informing. And it is followed by an exposition of the short- 
comings of this idea when compared with the Thomist position. In 
the hands of a writer less alive to the necessities of argument, this con- 
cluding section might easily have been no more than a continuation of 
the merely historical theme ; but that is not here the case. And the 
result is an instructive, if tantalizing, book. The author is more than 
merely a learned Thomist, but I believe his argument would have been 
more cogent had he been content to leave behind the guide-book 
(which he knows so well) at the outset of the journey. 

The main idea which lies behind Prof. Heim’s book—which consists 
of three essays on Spiritual healing, Time and Eternity, and the 
Message of the New Testament—is an attempt to work out some of 
the implications of the belief that religion is not a function among 
functions, a mere ‘faculty’, but an essential element of aii human 
activity. Old dualisms—such as Nature and Spirit, Time and Eternity 
—must be reconsidered ; and with them go also into the melting-pot 
of criticism notions such as that of miracle. The book represents, not 
(like Barth’s work) a return to Kant, but a return to Goethe and 
Schiller, the champions of an undivided and indivisible life. 

The theme of Mr Holmes’s book is not, so far as he is concerned, 
novel. Philosophy is the ‘love of wisdom’, an intimate knowledge of 
reality which can be achieved only if we abandon ourselves to intuition 
and feeling. Metaphysics, on the other hand, is radically intellectual, 
the product of a vicious specialization ; and in its hands philosophy 
becomes a mere game to be played according to the ‘laws of thought’. 
Not only must philosophy and metaphysics be distinguished, but ‘ there 
is no place for metaphysics in philosophy’. The dispute is not, of 
course, merely verbal. Mr Holmes’s metaphysical position is certainly 
uncompromising and is superficially unambiguous, but scarcely an 
appropriate subject for argument. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


The Faith of a Moralist: Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of St Andrews, 1926-1928, by A. E. TayLor. Two vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London, 1930.) 

Tue Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of St Andrews in 
the sessions of 1926-1927 and 1927-1928 occupy, by reason of their 
Ff2 
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subject and their method of treatment, a distinctive place among the 
lectures given on this foundation. The lectures fall into two series, 
each filling a volume. The first series is a study of the character and 
goal of the moral life and an examination of its theological implica- 
tions. The second series, accepting the ‘natural theology’ developed 
in the first, examines some of the leading conceptions of the ‘ positive 
religions’ to discover whether they can be believed consistently with 
this natural theology and how they are related to it. 

The first series is concerned with three primary questions, though 
they are discussed concurrently and not in successive chapters. First, 
what is the Good striven for in moral life as that which ought to be ? 
Second, does moral experience itself afford grounds for belief in the 
reality of this Good or at least in what will make possible its attainment 
—which is the faith of religion? And third, how is that Good related 
to this present world, i.e. in what sense do morals and religion require 
‘other-worldliness’? The way is prepared, after an introductory 
lecture, by a criticism of the view, often made a basis for the rejection 
of all ‘ moral arguments’, that there is a disjunction of fact from value. 
What we are practically confronted with, it is urged, is never facts 
without value or values unconnected with fact, but always an en- 
vironment that thrusts upon us facts that have a value for us—we are 
actors in an environment which is moral and social as well as bio- 
logical and physical ; and no description of actuality is complete if it 
Omits its value for us. Again, only the existent can have value, which 
also always has reference to appreciation and appetition. But nothing 
can completely embody the good for man except it be eternal and super- 
natural; and accordingly the next two lectures examine the anti- 
theses of ‘eternity and temporality’ and ‘nature and super-nature’. 
There here emerges a double emphasis, which is the most prominent 
feature of the whole course of lectures, on the reality and importance 
of the historical and individual, which can never be eliminated or 
exhaustively described in terms of generalities, and yet on the im- 
portance of the eternal both for religion and for morals. It is the 
emphasis ‘on these two contentions, the resolute endeavour to sacrifice 
neither and to show them to be consistent, which gives a special 
interest to the lectures as a whole. Eternal life, the interminadilis vitae 
tota simul et perfecta possessio of Boethius, is the ‘whole and complete’ 
satisfaction of endeavour. It is eternal, not because it excludes the 
relation of ‘before and after’, which cannot be explained as a mis- 
perception of some non-temporal and purely logical relation, but 
because it supersedes the relation of ‘no longer and not yet’, which 
precludes all complete possession. Much excellent illustration of ap- 
proximations towards such experience is given. ‘To the criticism that, 
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while to the experient himself his experience may seem in this sense 
eternal, ferfecta vitae possessio, by an observer it can be seen to be 
temporal, Professor Taylor would perhaps reply, first by recalling the 
distinction between defore-after and past-future already referred to, and 
secondly by maintaining that the truth would be, not that the observer 
saw what the other overlooked, but that he saw incompletely what the 
other had seen completely. The danger of illusion is, of course, 
admitted, and it is not claimed that we do now experience complete 
or eternal life, but only that no life which falls short of this can be 
wholly that good towards which moral endeavour is from the first 
directed, however incompletely at any given stage the good is ap- 
prehended. The Good, to be wholly good, must also be one; and for 
it to be so, God must be its source and its plenitude. Emphasis on 
the historical as truly real and yet on the goal of moral life as more 
than temporal is again prominent in the discussion of nature and 
supernature, where the Christian belief in eternal life, which has never- 
theless to be won—and can also really be lost—by what is done in 
this life, is contrasted with the secularist aim for which this life is all, 
and with the theosophical for which it is an inexplicable superfluity. 
The moral life itself is religious: it is the life of which the maxim is 
érov 6G. Professor Taylor rightly raises the important question of 
what is required for an adequate and efficient motive to attain to this 
good already partly defined. How can there be a real will and 
obligation to strive for such a good? And his answer, under the 
heading ‘the initiative of the eternal’, is that an ideal can thus draw 
upwards only if believed to be more real than anything else: it is the 
actual which, against it, is felt relatively unreal, life being always a 
becoming and, if it is moral life, a yéveows cis otciay (see especially, 
vol. i pp. 223, 229). The adequate motive must be the apprehension, 
or at least the conviction, of the reality of what makes the attainment at 
once possible and obligatory—God as a God of Grace. The argument 
for immortality is on similar lines—that the destruction of human 
ersonalities would make the moral end unattainable. 

There then arises the problem of the relation of this ‘eternal’ to the 
world of present experience. The solution offered is a familiar one— 
though more often associated with Absolutism than with Theism—that 
‘this’ world and ‘another’ world are two as the partial and the 
complete apprehension of the one world. But this is guarded against 
certain misconceptions. ‘ The process of acquiring moral personality, 
like that of learning to appreciate art, is one in which what begins by 
being the “ other ” and unfamiliar becomes increasingly dominant in the 
pattern of the “ world” of our habitual interests, and what was at first 
familiar becomes strange, intrusive, and “other ”’ (vol. i p. xviii). 
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Thus, it is argued that an analysis of moral life itself shews that its 
end cannot be pursued consistently and successfully except God and 
Grace be real and the soul immortal. But, it is contended, if this is 
true it affords ‘an absolutely valid ground for those who believe in un- 
conditional moral obligation to believe also in a corresponding attain- 
able moral goal’ (vol. i p. 281). This argument ‘from the reality of 
a function to the reality of the environment where the function will find 
its use’ (vol. i p. 282) is, as is admitted, closely allied to Kant’s 
practical postulates ; and it is the main argument of the lectures for 
the reality of God, Grace, and Eternal Life. But it must be noticed 
that it is not claimed that it is valid for those who deny that the moral 
life is the truly human life or that moral demands are absolute 
(p. 281); and it is not an argument that, starting from a world of mere 
fact, we can conclude to the reality of the complete Good—for we do 
not start from such a world. 

The second series of lectures is mainly concerned with the relation 
of this natural theology to some leading convictions of the great 
historical religions (primarily Christianity), viz. Revelation, the His- 
torical, Miracle, Authority, Institutionalism, Sacramentalism. ‘These 
are treated as examples of that individual, historical, contingent, 
element in experience that analysis cannot exhaust nor a general theory 
wholly explain ; and it is claimed that, so taken, they can be accepted 
consistently with a rational theology. The always interesting dis- 
cussion of these subjects sometimes leaves the impression that too little 
has been done to relate them to the theology of the first series of 
lectures. How much in each case really can be called ‘given’, and is 
the interpretation they all involve a right interpretation? ‘The defence 
of them consists very much in the answering of various objections 
which have been brought against them; but this by itself is an in- 
sufficient defence, and the impression remains that some of the con- 
clusions are won too easily. 

The lecture on ‘ Religion and the Historical’ is mainly concerned 
with the historical element in Christianity. It is of great interest as 
one of the first full discussions of this problem in English, carried out 
with a wide acquaintance both with Christian thought and with the 
methods and conclusions of critical and historical study. It is rightly 
insisted that deeply rooted in Christianity are convictions about certain 
historical events: the significance found in them is inseparable from 
belief in their actual occurrence at a place and a date—they are not 
merely symbols of a general truth or the first occasions of a general 
teaching ideally independent of the events themselves. Professor 
Taylor notes, as it seems with full justification, that the presence of 
these historical credenda is the ‘secret of the now acute crise du 
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christianisme’ (vol. ii p. 119 n.). These credenda have been the 
strength of Christianity ; by them, it has been its great achievement to 
combine—as so many religions and philosophies have not—a full 
belief in the significance of the historical course of this world and of 
the individuals who compose it with the belief that this world is not 
the whole reality and gains its highest significance from that fact: the 
divine has throughout ‘ informed’ it, and at ove point (but for Christian 
theology—it would seem—on/y at one point) has entered it fully. But 
these credenda are now also Christianity’s perplexity. It may be 
questioned whether Professor Taylor has put the whole difficulty. It 
is here perhaps that the so-called ‘Copernician revolution’, the theolo- 
gical importance of which Professor Taylor tends to discount (vol. ii 
p- 11g n.), is important ; for it is very closely connected with these 
historical credenda themselves. The difficulty is not that Christianity 
has ascribed great significance to the historical as a whole and to 
certain events in particular, but that it has interpreted their significance 
in terms of a scheme of the world, once unquestioned and able to 
accommodate all knowledge, but now quite certainly one to which we 
shall never return. And even though the significance ascribed to 
the course of events be as great as before, the significance of the 
particular events round which the whole of Christian theology has 
turned is certain to become different, and it seems a real question 
whether they will retain an equal significance. Here, surely, is the 
‘secret of the now acute crise du christianisme’. 

Not the least valuable feature of these lectures, which are carried 
through with a high seriousness and a notable appreciation of the 
greatness of historical Christianity, its thought and institutions, is the 
numerous illustrations drawn from a very wide range of philosophical 
and theological knowledge ; notably, as is natural, from Plato, but not 
less from St Thomas, the seventeenth century, and the present day. 
One serious misprint may be noticed. In the definition of the 
‘sensible’ quoted from St Augustine (vol. ii p. 215 n.”) setpsum is 
printed instead of se/psam, and the meaning of the definition thereby 
destroyed. 

J. S. Boys SmirH. 


Sibyls and Seers: a survey of some ancient theories of revelation and 
inspiration, by Epwyn Bevan. (George Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1928.) 


In Sibyls and Seers it has been Dr Bevan’s aim to elucidate the 
attitude adopted in the ‘ancient world’ of our modern civilization to 
the ever-present problem of communication between man and the 
spirit-world. Personal religious beliefs, personal religious experience, 
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wide historical knowledge, and a broad vision, have produced a work 
full of vital sympathy with the experiences and beliefs therein sketched 
and analysed. Dr Bevan confronts the Orphic with the Sadhu Sundar 
Singh as interpreted by Canon Streeter : and studies the beliefs of primi- 
tive man in conjunction with those of twentieth-century Christians. It is 
a method of interpretation at once essential and dangerous—essential 
if ancient religion is to be studied as religion, dangerous only when 
superficial resemblances are exaggerated into fundamental similarities. 

In the first chapter the stage is set by a reconstruction of primitive 
belief in spirits, followed by a picture of Greek rationalism and of 
the main modern types of belief or disbelief in a world-beyond. In the 
next three chapters the material is displayed in accordance with the 
external means of communication employed, human intrusion into 
the world of spirits, spirit intrusion into human life, and lastly com- 
munication by oral or written messages and by signs. There follow 
two chapters. on the less material forms of communication, on inspira- 
tion, and on ecstasy and dream. The book is intended to introduce 
a lettered but non-specialist public to such evidence as is forthcoming, 
and to interpret this to a certain extent, if only by analysis and grouping. 
Being a reprint of a course of lectures delivered in Oxford on the 
Speaker’s foundation, it is not overloaded with detail. The material 
throughout is admirably selected, and presented in an attractive form— 
and who expects the reverse from Dr Bevan? The juxtaposition of 
so many strands of thought, the Hebrew and occasional Egyptian 
parallels drawn, issue in a rich and full picture that does justice alike to 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, bond and free, in so far as 
they had beliefs that exhibited a survival value. 

it must be admitted, however, that the grouping of the evidence is 
not quite so straightforward as the simple scheme adopted might lead 
one to expect. It is the scheme that is at fault. Spiritual experiences 
do not admit of easy demarcation according to external form. For 
example, dream experiences and waking experiences are quoted side by 
side, notably in the second and third chapters. Yet there is surely 
a major distinction in the quality of the experience to be drawn here, 
even on the ancient theories about dreams which are not discussed 
until the end of the book. The material of chapter two is further 
complicated by the fact that the lengthy dreams there quoted from the 
Greek tradition are not simply myths, but stories intended to serve as 
justifications for various oral or literary descriptions of the under- 
world. When it is remembered that eminent authors, from Hesiod 
on, either claimed for themselves or were credited with such ex- 
periences, and that the philosophic poem of Parmenides is set in 
exactly such a framework, it becomes easier to regard such of these 
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stories as were in circulation even before the time of Plato and Hera- 
cleides as conventional openings to a description of the underworld— 
openings to a certain extent parallel to the invocation to the Muses at 
the beginning of an epic. The actual trances of St Paul and the Sadhu 
are therefore not really parallel. These latter are rather parallel to the 
mystic trances of the Neoplatonists, discussed by Dr Bevan in another 
place. Any actual experience that lies behind the stories of personal 
knowledge of the other world, gained by living men such as Pythagoras 
and Epimenides, is probably sufficiently accounted for by the pre- 
valence of ‘ Orphic’ notions and an interest in dream psychology such 
as is vouched for by Pinda:—~discussed later by Dr Bevan—and 
above all by the universal belief in Heroes and especially by the 
practice of Incubation. This connexion has already been drawn by 
Rohde (Kleine Schriften 2/197 ff). In general it may be said that 
some sketch of Greek Hero-cult would have served as a very welcome 
background to much of the evidence which Dr Bevan discusses. 

Another objection of some consequence that may be felt is that 
throughout no sufficient distinction is drawn between the spiritual 
world and the spirit-world: between spirit-causation and _ spiritual 
causation. This may have led to the strange statement (p. 180) that 
Plato’s use of mythology is a recognition expressed ‘as plainly as you 
could wish’ that reason can only serve to give knowledge of this world 
of things seen. In connexion with Plato again, the suggestion that the 
doctrine of Recollection may be merely a myth is ignored. 

Yet in spite of such faults of grouping and analysis, the book does 
give a sympathetic and rich picture of the main currents of belief 
relative to communication with the spirit-world current in the civiliza- 
tion into which Christianity was born. 


Later Greek Religion, by Epwyn Bevan, D.Litt. (In ‘the Library of 
Greek Thought’, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1927.) 


Dent’s ‘ Library of Greek Thought’ is well known, and in the field 
of Greek religious thought Mr Cornford’s earlier book has proved its 
worth. Dr Bevan is a worthy successor in an all-important field. 
A serviceable introduction is followed by an anthology which, though 
at first sight it may seem to be dominated too much by the philo- 
sophical schools and the names of theorists, on closer acquaintance 
will be found to mirror, in the passages chosen from the writings of 
those whose concern it was to mould belief and to rationalize it, all the 
more important and more commonplace aspects of belief. In spite of 
great names ‘the man in the street’ is represented. Naturally, any 
other compiler would have given us a different anthology: but that is 
true of all anthologies. Perhaps, however, in the case of this one, the 
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currents of religious belief are too many and complex adequately to be 
represented in so small a posy. 


The Religion of Ancient Greece, by THADDAEUS ZIELINSKI, translated 
from the Polish with the author’s co-operation by GEORGE RaAPaLi 
Noyes. (Oxford University Press, 1926.) 


ZIELINSKI’s book, already known to the west of Europe in a French 
translation, has been presented to the English public in an attractive 
form and a readable version. Its author’s sympathetic understanding, 
aided by a vigorous imagination and an able pen, has produced 
for the general public a survey of the outlets for religious feeling 
open to the Greek of Plato’s day. The book is an earnest attempt to 
see Greek religion in its entirety as a faith and not a mere antiquity, to 
interpret for us the gods of Greece and the religious thought of the 
Greek ; and though it would have been better to our ears without some 
of its superlatives ; though it may not convince us that the Greeks had 
a religion finer than our own ; though, being an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion, imagination may have run riot a little: yet its very defects may 
serve to dispel some vulgar errors and for the uninitiate it, will un- 
doubtedly ‘ supply a want’. 

G. W. Dyson. 


Le Modernisme dans VE glise : Gude a histoire religieuse contemporaine, 
by Jean Riviére, Docteur en Théologie, Professeur 4 |’Université 
de Strasbourg. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris, 1929.) 


Mémoires pour servir a UVhistoire religieuse de notre temps, by ALFRED 
Loisy. (Emile Nourry, Paris: vol. i, 1939; vols. ii, iii, 1931.) 


THE first of these books is the most detailed account of the move- 
ment known as Modernism in the Church of Rome that has appeared. 
So far as actual writings and incidents are concerned, every corner 
seems to have been searched for evidence. It is not a pleasant story 
to read. Some of the ‘ modernists’ in propagating their views adopted 
fictitious names in newspapers and periodicals and books, and Dr 
Riviére reveals the system of espionage by which they were tracked 
down. The hunt was untiring and exhaustive, and ‘hard cases’ such 
as Dr Rivitre recognizes he regards as merely incidental to the ‘state 
of siege’ which existed at the time.’ The suppression of every kind of 
modernism was carried out with the utmost strictness. 

Dr Rivitre shews complacently how soon the movement was crushed, 
and no doubt the Modernism he has in view failed so far as it was an 
attempt at reformation of doctrine within the Church of Rome. It 


1 M. Loisy describes Dr Riviére’s book as ‘written in the spirit of Batiffol and 
for his glorification’ (Mémoires vol. i, p. 487 n.). 
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never was really an organized movement. At the most there were 
a few conferences of a few leading representatives of different countries 
and they could not give each other effective support. More question- 
able are Dr Riviétre’s conception of the movement as ‘an attack on the 
Christian religion’ and his opinion that such a movement can never 
again ‘take the offensive’. But his book will be invaluable to his- 
torians of the mentality of the Church of Rome at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 


I had written so far last year after reading Dr Riviére’s book. Now 
we have three large volumes, nearly two thousand pages, telling the 
whole history from the point of view of the chief fersona dramatis— 
for M. Loisy certainly came to occupy that position. And he has 
survived most of the others who played important parts ; survived, too, 
with full mental vigour and command of the supple and graphic style 
that distinguishes all his writing. Nor is ‘ pleasantry’, or satire, wanting, 
and it is not always gentle. Some of his friends of earlier days are 
subject to its lash, and some of them are presented to us as persons of 
little moral worth. As regards Duchesne, for example, M. Loisy is at 
pains to shew that he did not trust him, was never satisfied with his 
attitude, and owed very little to him as a teacher. About Batiffol, too, 
and some others on whom he passes stinging judgements, he may not 
be sufficiently disinterested to be exactly just. But, though I have not 
read every page, wherever I have read, and there are facts in the way 
of actions or writings by which to form an opinion, his appreciations 
do not seem to me unfair. M. Loisy kept diaries and notes and letters 
from an early period of his life. He is able to refresh his memory by 
these, and he gives us quotations from them with explanation and com- 
ment. The three volumes cover the seventy years of his life from 1857 
to 1927. He shews us how seriously he regarded his vocation and the 
uncertainties and anxieties by which he was beset. The earlier chapters 
have special interest as a description from within of the conditions of 
education and training for the priesthood. On every subject dealt with 
by M. Loisy—the Biblical Question, the question of Anglican Orders, 
and all the affairs in which he was a central figure—the information 
which is already public is illumined by intimate revelations of per- 
sonal contacts and private letters and communications. The currents 
that bore this way and that, the sayings and actions, or the silences and 
passivity, of this and that personage, are recorded as only M. Loisy 
could record them. Throughout there is, of course, much about the 
ecclesiastical régime and its commitments to the past, and about views 
which ‘the Church could never accept’ and the anxiety of scholars like 
von Hiigel to find any kind of support in older Catholic writers for 
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opinions which they held in common with other biblical students of 
their time. M. Loisy makes it clear that from an early time in his life 
he knew that the conclusions to which his study brought him were not 
‘orthodox’. His hope, which he cherished to the last moment, was 
that in spite of all obstacles the newer learning might come to be 
allowed in his church and naturalized as orthodox for the future. 
Whether this hope is ever realized or not, it is improbable that there 
will ever be a more ardent and capable representative and champion of 
it than M. Loisy, or one whose personal experiences as student and 
teacher and priest will be as full of poignant human interest as his 
have been. It is still less likely that there will ever again be published 
so intimate a record, so amply documented, on so large a scale, and so 
attractively written, of what is at once the life of a great scholar and a 
critical period in the religious and political history of a great Church. 


Miracle in History and in Modern Thought, by C. J. Wricut, B.D. 
(Constable & Co., 1930.) 

Or this book the publishers say that it reviews the whole contentious 
problem of miracle ‘in the light of modern historical, scientific, psycho- 
logical, and philosophical investigation’. I think it does so sufficiently 
to enable any one to place himself as securely as is possible in relation 
to the questions at issue. It has for sub-title ‘Miracle and Christian 
Apologetic’, and of course it deals largely with such Christian apolo- 
getic. The surveys that Mr Wright gives of the views of different thinkers 
and writers are, I think, always fair and illuminating. His criticism 
of Dr Tennant’s position will be of special value and interest to many 
readers. Those who have studied the phenomena of ‘psychical 
science’ and already come to a conclusion as to its ‘ findings’ need not 
quarrel with Mr Wright for keeping his mind still a little open. On the 
whole his book seems to me far the best book on its subject that 
has yet appeared and one that ought to supersede those that are 
usually recommended to students. 


Forgery in Christianity: a documented record of Jewish-Christian 
Sorgeries, frauds, and fakeries (by JosepH WHELESS: Alfred A. Knopf 
Limited, London, 1930) is a book written in the interests of reason and 
truth, but the author shews himself possessed by the kind of frenzy 
from which Truth hides her face. He is described as a trained 
lawyer, a Judge Advocate (U.S.A.), and the publishers say the book is 
entertaining, Its four hundred large pages, full of vulgarities and un- 
discriminating abuse, cost sixteen shillings. I* is an unusually stupid 
book. Its author makes no attempt to distinguish the particular 
character of the various cases with which he deals and the differences 
of intention. In most of them there was no ‘intent to deceive’ and no 
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question of personal gain or profit to any one else’s detriment or loss. 
Though he is an American lawyer, there is no sign that Mr Wheless 
has ever undergone any mental discipline. Even his vocabulary of 
vituperation is wearisomely stale and limited. I mention the book 
here, as it has been sent for review, because it is not without value to 
students of the Christian Religion to have before them a book which 
enumerates all the Christian documents that can be regarded as 
‘forgeries’ and as many as possible of ‘the murderous principles and 
practices of Faith’. It is interesting, too, to note that*Mr Wheless 
never pauses to consider the significance of the fact that much of his 
evidence is derived from the Catholic Encyclopaedia itself. 


The Beginnings of Christian Theology, by J. K. Moztey, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1931), and Chalcedon, by J. S. Mac 
ARTHUR, B.D. (S.P.C.K., 1931), are two excellent additions to the 
literature of the history of Christian Doctrine. The former is some- 
what simpler, but it admirably covers the ground and may well become 
a kind of ‘everyman’s introduction’ to the study. I need not, I think, 
say more about it. The latter is of necessity much more technical : it 
deals with the age of attempts at exact formulation in technical terms. 
I am not entirely satisfied with the author’s account of the history or 
with his conclusions, but any one reading his book will at least get some 
understanding of the questions in dispute and be able to form his own 
opinion of the value of the results which were achieved. (I think the 
work, which contains a good deal about the opinions of other students 
of the subject, is carefully done, but I am startled to find myself cited 
on p. 64 n. 1 as being ‘against’ what the passage cited from my book 
shews clearly I regarded as certain, whatever else might be doubtful, 
viz. that ixdcracis was understood and used by Nestorius in its original 
and natural sense.) J. F. B-B. 


Studies of the Spanish Mystics, Vol. ii, by E. ALLISON PEERs. (The 
Sheldon Press, 1930.) 


PALAEICHTHYOLOGISTS assure us that there was a time in remote 
antiquity when fishes had no bones, but gristle only. It is not so 
nowadays, and if a really boneless herring were brought to our table we 
should eye it suspiciously. So with books. It is not enough for those 
who would popularize little-known authors to limit themselves to 
serving up luscious food expressed from their writings. If they are 
wise they see that there is a backbone attached, or (to leave metaphor 
behind) that their statements are documented by bibliographical 
details. Mr Peers, of all men, knows this, and takes at least as much 
pains with his elaborate bibliographies as with his description of what 
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the Spanish mystics say. In fact, whatever may be the fate of his 
narrative, a lasting future is assured for his bibliography. 

In the present volume no less than sixty-nine pages out of 461 are 
given to bibliography. Many, perhaps most, of the editions recorded 
are extremely rare, but in some cases these, or parts of them, have 
been reprinted in modern days, and a few—a very few—have even been 
edited critically. This is fortunately the case with the two greatest of 
Spanish mystical writers, St Teresa and St John of the Cross. For 
the rest, we have to be contented with what we can get. 

The bibliography of the present volume begins by supplementing 
that of the writers described in the first, which dealt with the greater 
names. Here Mr Peers turns to those of less reputation, who were, 
for the most part, of later date. Yet not entirely so, for he begins with 
the father of classical Spanish mystics, Garcia de Cisneros, whose 
principal work he has now published in English. 

The complete list of the writers whom he sets before us is Garcia 
de Cisneros (1455-1510) ; Bernardino de Laredo (1482-1540), almost 
a Quietist ; St Thomas of Villanueva (1488-1555), a great preacher ; 
St Peter of Alcantara (1499-1562), a Franciscan friar, and an older con- 
temporary and friend of St Teresa ; Juan de Avila (1500-1569), ‘the 
Apostle of Andalusia’; Jerénimo Gracidn (1545-1614), who won 
many converts among his fellow-sufferers in the filthy prison at Tunis; 
Alonso de Orozco (1500-1591), an Augustinian, who penned the 
earliest defence for writing in the vernacular ; Diego de Estella (1524- 
1578), a Franciscan, whose 4 Hundred Meditations on the Love of God 
were rendered into English so well that until a few months ago they 
were supposed to be the original work of the translator; two lesser 
Augustinian writers, Cristébal de Fonseca (¢. 1550-1621) and Pedro 
Malén de Chaide (c. 1540-1589); Tomas de Jestis (? 1564-1627), 
a Carmelite who did his best to combat Protestantism in Flanders ; 
Luis de la Puente (1554-1624), a Jesuit, with the gift of perspicuous 
arrangement and style; and lastly Juan Falconi (1596-1638), perhaps 
the least technically ‘ mystical ’, and the .nost interesting and practical 
of all writers on Mysticism for ordinary people. 

Mr Peers has covered in this volume a wide extent of ground, but 
I am glad to see that he promises us yet another volume, which will 
deal with Spanish Quietism. 

The index is good and full, but would be infinitely more useful 
(though confessedly longer) if to strings of references (in one case 
seventy-nine!) put under a name of subject, there were added some 
indication of their immediate contents. It is passing strange that 
authors and publishers alike shrink from adding a page or two to 
so important a matter as an index. A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1931 (Vol. cxii, No. 223: 
S.P.C.K.). F. L. Cross God and modern physics—R. N. C. Hunt 
Zwingli’s theory of Church and State—H. M. Retton The Christian 
conception of God II—S. AppLesHaw The French Novel and the 
Catholic Church—C. E. Doucias Church Order in the Channel 
Islands—H. M. Smitu The case of Robert Wright—Reviews—Short 
Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1931 (Vol. xxix, No. 3: Constable & 
Co.). OLiver LopcE The interaction of lifeand matter—F. S. MaRvIN 
A mathematical universee—H. WiLpon Carr Is there a world-soul ?— 
D. F. Fraser-Harris and W. BENJAMIN SMITH Mind and Body— 
H. P. Cooke The philosopher’s neglect of the obvious—N. Situ The 
religious philosophy of Arthur Clutton-Brock—W. F. R. Harvie The 
philosophy of G. K. Chesterton—R. E. StrepMAN Bosanquet’s account’ 
of Religion—M. W. Hess A Quaker Plotinus—R. ERSKINE OF MarR 
The gentle sceptics—H. E. B. Speicnt An educational dilemma— 
W. J. BLyton Two modern thrusts at belief—S. F. D. Fox The claim 
to equality with Christ—F. R. Hoare Voluntary poverty—A. WARREN 
Bronson Alcott, the Orphic sage—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, January 1931 (Vol. xxiv, No. 1: 
Harvard University Press), G. La Piana Ancient and modern Christian 
Apologetics—H. Egtits The contributions of Martin Bucer to the 
Reformation—R. P. Casey Armenian Manuscripts of St Athanasius of 
Alexandria—H. C. Youtie Gothenburg Papyrus 21 and the Coptic 
Version of the Letter to Abgar. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN, 


Revue Biblique, April 1931 (Vol. xl, No. 2: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). P. DHormME Les Amorrhéens (fi)—A. Barrots La métrologie 
dans la Bible—F.-M. Aset Exploration du Sud-Est de la vallée 
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du Jourdain—M. M. Dunanp La strata Diocletiana—Mélanges— 
Chronique—Recensions— Bulletin. 


Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, Avril 1931 (Vol. xxvii, No. 2: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). A. Faux L’orphisme et saint Paul i—L. Govcaup 
Les scribes monastiques d’Irlande au travail—D. DE BRuyNE Un docu- 
ment de la controverse adoptianiste en Espagne vers l’an 800—L.-E. 
HALKIN Le procés du cardinal Louis de Lapalud—J. DaGENs Notes 
bérulliennes: 1. La source du Bref Discours de Pabnégation intérieure: 
2. La correspondance du card. de Bérulle—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie. . 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1931 (Vol. xlix, Nos. 1, 2: Brussels, 24 Boule- 
vard Saint-Michel). P. Peeters Une légende syriaque de S. Iazdbozid— 
H. DELEHAYE Quelques dates du Martyrologe Hieronymien: 1. La 
Saint Etienne du mois d’aofit: 2. Quelques notices milanaises: 3. 
S. Timothée d’Antioche: 4. La féte des Martyrs de Césarée: 5. Notices 
diverses—Martyrologium e codice basilicae Vaticanae nunc primum 
editum—P. GrosjeaAN Notulae hibernicae—Ad Catalogum codicum 
hagiographicorum Bibliothecae Andomaropolitanae. Appendix: 1. 
Miracula S. Macarii episcopi: 2. Translatio S. Stephani protomartyris 
Constantinopoli Romam-—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, June 1931 (Vol. xxx, 
No. 1: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). E. Scuwartz Der griechische Text 
der Kanones von Serdika—G. Kirret Eduard Sievers’ schallanalytische 
Arbeiten zum Neuen Testament—R. P. Casey Greek Manuscripts of 
Athanasian Corpora—D. Dr Bruyne Une lettre apocryphe de Jéréme 
fabriquée par un Donatiste—O. HoLttzMann Zu Emanuel Hirsch, Zwei 
Fragen zu Galater 6—W. MICHAELIS Judaistische Heidenchristen— 
K. G. Gorrz Ist der "pa der Genizafragmente wirklich das Vorbild 
des christlichen Episkopats ?—H. LiztzMann Notizen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift(Vol. cxi, No. 4: B. Filser, Augsburg). 
Léscu Der Kammerer der Konigin Kandake (Apg. 8, 27)—Sroiz Was 
definiert das vatikanische Konzil tiber den Glaubenszweifel ?—Grtapysz 
Einige Beitrage zur Geschichte der lateinischen Hymnendichtung in 
Polen—Besprechungen. 
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